
































GEMS OF LITERATURE, WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








Who, that surveys this span of carth we press, 
This speck of life in time’s great wilderness, 





This narrow isthmus ’twixt two botindless seas, 
The past, the future, two eternities! 

Would sully the bright spot or leave it bare, 
When he might build him a proud temple there, 
A name, that long shall hallow all its space, 
And be each purer soul’s high resting place! 
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[For the greater part of the following sketch we 
are indebted to an article by the son of Mr. Peale, 
prefixed to the first volume of Doughty’s Cabinet ot 
Natural History.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
F 
CHARLES WILSON PEALE. 


Charles Wilson Peale is perhaps better known 
as the founder of the Philadelphia Museum, than 
by almost any other circumstance of his career 
in life. The important services he rendered in 
the investigation of subjects connected with 
Zoology, has identified his name with that de- 
partment of natural knowledge. As a portrait 
painter, his talents were of a high order, and 
gave kim a well deserved standing in the ranks 
of his profession. 

Charles Peale was a gentleman of liberal 
education, and refined manners, who fulfilled 
the duties of a teacher, at Chestertown, in the 
state of Maryland. He also in the occasional 
absence of the clergyman of the parish in which 
he resided, officiated in the pulpit. He was a 
native of Rutlandshire, England, and died in the 
year 1790, leaving a widow and five children; 
ol whom the eldest was Charles Wilson; Mar- 
garet Jane, who first married an English officer, 
and afterwards Col. Nathaniel Ramsey; St. 
George, who distinguished himself at the head 
of the land office; Elizabeth Digby, who mar- 
red Capt. Polk; and James who acquired a 
great reputation as a painter of miniatures and 
still life. 

Charles Wilson Peale was born at Chester- 
‘own in 1741, and was placed as an apprentice 
with a saddler, at Annapolis, and married at an 
tarly age. At different times he carried on the 
trades of saddler, harness-maker, silver-smith, 
Watch-maker, and carver; and as 2 recreation 
le afterwards became a sportsman, a naturalist, 
and a preserver of animals. He was in the 
Practice of constructing various machines, and 
was the first dentist in this country who made 
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sets of enamel teeth. The habits of industry 
and regularity which he acquired during his 
a pone impressed a character of pre- 
cision on all the labours of his after life, and this 
was combined with a native perseverance, which 
found pleasure in overcoming difficulties. 

He married before he had attained his twen- 
ty-first year, and for some time carried on the 
several occupations before enumerated. But 
this variety of business, though it might interest 
the mind of a young and volatile youth, of a 
sanguine temperament, was not adapted to ad- 
vance his interest, but on the contrary involved 
him in embarrassments, from which he was not 
discharged for many years. He had copied 
some prints with a pen and ink, and colored 
priats on glass, and had even painted Adam and 
Eve, though not exclusively devoted to the art. 
When about the age of twenty-six, he was first 
excited to become a painter, by a wish to sur- 
pass the miserable productions he every where 
met. It was on a visit to Norfolk, whither he had 
gone for the purpose of purchasing leather, that 
viewing a portrait and some landscapes, executed 
bya Mr. Frazier, the utter deficiency of good 
taste, and the imperfection of the performances 
gave a stimulus to his mind. Some pigments and 
canvass were precured from a coach-maker, 
and his friends were soon surprised by a land- 
scape and portrait of himself, in which he is re- 
presented holding a palette and brushes in his 
hacd, with a clock in the back ground. This 
picture immediately introduced him to notice, 
and gave him employment, much to the detri- 
ment of his original business. ‘This first picture 
is remarkable from the fact, that it was mislaid, 
and was missing upwards of forty years, when 
it was found tied up as a bag, containing a 
pound of whiting, having passed unopened from 
one place to another during the revolutionary 
war. 

He now determined to make painting the 
business of his life, but there was a difficulty in 
procuring the proper materials. An easel or 
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palette he had aot yet seen, and was acquainted | 
with no colors except those used by coach pain- | 
ters. To attain this desirable object, he travel- 
led with fatigue and some danger to Philadel- 
phia, and in the shop of Christopher Marshall, 
of that city, was bewildered by the variety of 
colors, the names of which were before un- 
known to him. This directed his attention to 
the necessity of acquiring information on the 
subject, and he therefore purchased a work en- 
titled, the “* Handmaid of the Arts ;’” which he 
diligently studied day and night for a week, be- 
fore he would venture to select and purchase 
the paints, with which he hastened back to An- 
napolis. At this period of time there had only 
been three persons in Maryland, who possessed 
the art of portrait painting: Cain, Hesselius, 
Woolaston. They came from England, and 
had made very profitable excursions through 
the colonies. Mr. Hesselius, however, had mar- 
ried an American lady, and was then residing 
near Annapolis. To him Mr. Peale applied for 
instruction, carrying with him a good saddle as 
a present, he requested permission to see him 
paint a picture. The information thus acquired. 
enabled him to paint the portraits of many of his 
friends. 

Induced by a liberal offer, he accompanied his 
brother-in-law, Capt. Polk, to Boston, where he 
became acquainted with Mr. Copley, who lent 
him a picture tocopy. The advantages he now 
enjoyed were far greater than any before within 
his attainment. On his return to Aunapolis, it 
was determined by his friends that he should 
visit England, and funds were raised for the 
purpose by several gentlemen, which were to be 
repaid on his return by paintings. He carried 
with him to London, letters of recommendation 
to Benjamin West, Mr. Jennings, and others. 

By Mr. West he was received with the great- 
est kindness, and from this distinguished artist, 
he received important instruction in drawing 
and painting. From an Italian he learned to 
model in wax; and Mr. Flaxman, sen. instruct- 
ed him in the mode of moulding and casiing 
plaister figures. After remaining more than a 
year in London, his decreasing funds made it 
necessary to look towards returning home; Mr. 
West earnestly persuaded him to remain longer, 
offering him a residence in his own house. Re- 
mittances from America, and the sale of some 
portraits he bad painted in London, enabled 
him to prolong his stay; during which he made 
great improvement in oil painting, acquired the 
art of painting miniatures, and executed some 
mezzotinto engravings. 

On returning to America, he found constant 
employment at portrait painting, both in Anna- 

polis and Baltimore. Here he invited his bro- 
thers St. George and James to join him, and 
instructed them and his sisters in drawing and 

ainting. This happy groupe is commemorated 
GC a large family painting, which occupied a 
conspicuous place in the Philadelphia Museum, 
and to which, he afterwards added a faithful 
mastiff. In the visits he made to Philadelphia, 
opportunities of pursuing his profession having 
been afforded him, he determined to settle there, 
which he did in the year 1776; but the tumult of 





war excited his patriotism, and led him to join in 
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popular meetings, where he was distinguished 
for his fervency and zeal. He raised a com- 
pany of volunteers, and was elected their eap. 
tain. With them he sought the army of Gen, 
Washington, and was engaged in the battles of 


‘Trenton and Germantown; his family having 


withdrawn from Philadelphia into the country, 

The spirit of the times had sufficient influence 
to induce him to join public meetings, where 
being frequently appointed chairman, he was 
brought before the public, and was frequently 
called to the discharge of responsible oflices.— 
In the year 1779, he was the representative of 
the city of Philadelphia in the Legislative As- 
sembly. After this period Mr. Peale carefully 
forbore interfering with politica! matters, and 
devoted his time to painting, mechanical inven- 
tions and similar occupations. For about fifieen 
vears he was the only portrait painter in Ame- 
rica. 

It was in the year 1785 the idea of instituting 
a Museum of Natural History, was first enter- 
tained; it was suggested by some bones of the 
Mammoth, which were brought to him for the 
purpose of having drawings made. He soon 
became much engrossed by this new pursuit. 
but being ignorant of the mode employed in 
Europe, years passed away before he could suc- 
ceed in preserving specimens of animals from 
the attacks of insects. Numerous citizens and 
strangers contributed to enlarge the collection, 
and in the space of a few years, the picture gal- 
lery was found too small for the Museum. lt 
was then removed to the Philosophical Hall, 
where it was angmented by many specimens, 
especially that of the Mammoth, discovered in 
Ulster county, New York. 

The circumstances connected with the pur- 
chase of this remarkable specimen of animal 
nature, exemplifies the zeal and perseverance 
of Mr. Peale. In the spring of the year 1801, 
he received information, that in the previous 
autumn, bones supposed to belong to the Mam- 
moth had been found in digging a marl pit,in 
the vicinity of Newburgh, in the state of New 
York. He immediately proceeded to the place, 
and by the politeness of Dr. Graham, who resi- 
ded on the banks of the Wall-hill, was enabled 
to be present when most of the bones were dug 
up, and received every information as to whal 
had been done. The bones which had been 
found, were in the possession of the farmer who 
had discovered them, and lay in a heap on the 
floor of his granary. Mr. Peale was fortunate 
enough to effect the purchase of these valuable 
relics, together with the right of digging for the 
remainder. The parts then recovered were the 
neck, some bones of the back and tail; most of 
the ribs broken; both shoulder blades, the fore 
legs, a thigh bone, part of each leg; some large 
fragments of the head; many bones of the fore 
and hind feet, the pelvis somewhat broken ; and 
a fragment five feet long of one tusk. As the 
farmer’s fields were then in grain, the further 
investigation was for a short time postponed. 

The whole of this part of the country abound: 
ing with morasses, solid enough for cattle © 
walk over, containing peat, er turf and shell 
marl; it is the custom for farmers to assist each 
other, in order to acquire a quantity of mar! for 
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manure. Pits are dug generally twelve feet 
long, and five wide at the top, lessening to three 
feet at the bottom. One of the men engaged in 
digging these pits, on the farm of John Masten, 
thrusted his spade deeper than usual, and struck 
what, he supposed to be a log of wood, but on 
cutting it, discovered it was a bone. The earth) 
being quickly cleared away, it proved to be a 
thigh bone, three feet nine inches in length, and 
eighteen inches in circumference at the smallest 
part. The search was continued, and the same 
evening several other bones were discovered.— 
A general interest in the pursuit was excited in 
the neighbourhood, all were anxious to behold 
the ruins of this gigantic animal; and for two 
days upwards ef an hundred men were occupied 
in dis-interring these stupendous remains. A 
large quantity of water from numerous springs, 
bursting up from the bottom, required great la- 
bour, and every description ef vessels in the 
vicinity to keep it under. But notwithstandin 
allthe industry which could be used, it increased, 
and a large coffer dam was made within which 
many valuable small bones were found. On the 
fourth day however, the water had increased so 
much that the project was abandoned. 

In this situation were things when Mr. Peale 
undertook the task of adding the Mammoth to 
the treasures of natural sciencé. In New York 
he provided himself with pumps, pullies, boards, 
and other necessary implements. It was re- 
quisite the water should be removed, in order to 
do this, the first idea suggested was to draw it 
off, by a ditch, but the necessary distance of half 
a mile, presented the prospect of immense la- 
bour. lt was therefore determined to throw the 
water into a natural basin, about sixty feet dis- 
tant, the upper edge of which was about ten feet 
above the level of the water. An ingenious 
mill-wright constructed the machinery, and 
after a week of close labour, completed a large 
scaffold, and a wheel twenty feet diameter, wide 
enough for three men to walk a-breast in; a 
rope round this turned a small spindle, which 
worked a chain of buckets regulated by a float- | 
ing cylinder ; the water thus raised, was emptied 
into a trough, which conveyed it to the basin; a 
ship’s pump was used as an assistant, and to- 
wards the latter part of the operation, a pair of 
half barrels in removing the mud. This machine 
worked so powerfully,that on the second day the 
water was lowered sufficiently to enable them to | 


dig, and in a few hours several small bones were | 
procured. 





For several weeks no exertions were spared, 
ank after bank fell in, and the increase of the | 
water was a constant impediment. Each day | 
required some new expedient, and the carpen- | 
ter was continually making additions to the ma- | 
chinery, and on each succeeding day bones | 
were found between six and seven feet deep.— | 
The greatest obstacle was the shell marl which 
formed the lower stratum, and this rendered 
Solt and thin by the water below, was by the 
Weight of the whole morass always presscd | 
Upwards on the workmen to a certain height.— 

he patience of all engaged was at length ex- 
lausted, and the enterprise abandoned without 


obtaining the parts requisite to form a perfect 
Skeleton. 
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It would not have been a very difficult matter 
to put these bones together, and they would 
have presented the general appearance of the 
skeleton, but the under jaw was broken to pieces 
in the attempt to get out the bones, and nothing 
but the teeth and a few fragments of it were 
now found, the tail was mostly wanting, and 
some toe bones. It was of importance that 
some knowledge of these deficient parts should 
be obtained, and the number of bones correctly 
ascertained. In the course of eighteen years 
there had been found within twelve miles of this 
spot a bone or two in several different places, 
inquiries which were instituted on this subject 

roved useless. But through the politeness of 

r. Galatan, he was induced to examine a small 
morass, eleven miles distant from the former, 
belonging to Capt. J. Barber, where eight years 
before, four ribs had been found in digging a 
pit. Operations were commenced with all the 
vigor a hope of success could inspire. Nearly 
a week was consumed in making a ditch, by 
which all the water was carried off, except 
what a hand pump could occasionally empty, 
the digging therefore was less difficult than at 
Masten’s; though still unpleasant, and the rays 
of the sun fell directly on the workmen. Almost 
an entire set of ribs were found, lying nearly 
together, and very entire; but as none of the 
bones of the back were found near them the 
latitude of search was comprehended with 
uncertain limits ; therefore after working about 
two weeks, and finding nothing belonging to the 
head but two rotten tusks, three or four small 
grinders, a few vertebre of the back and tail, 
a broken shoulder blade, some toe bones, and 
the ribs,found between four and seven feet deep. 

Subsequently Mr. Peale crossed the Wall- 
hill at the falls, and ascended over a hill intoa 
rudely cultivated couatry, about twenty miles 
west from the Hudson river, where in a thinly 
settled neighbourhood, lived an honest farmer 
Peter Millspaw who, three years before, ha 
discovered several bones, who accompanied 
him to the morass. It was almost a dead level, 
and the holes dug for the purpose of obtaining 
manure, out of which a few bones had been 
taken some six years before, were full of water. 
Here it was determined a new effort should be 
made. Machinery was accordingly erected, 
pumps and buckets were employed, and a long 
course of troughs conducted the water among 
the distant roots to a fall of a few inches, by 
which the men were enabled unmolested, unless 
by the caving in of the banks, to dig on every 
side from the spot where the first discovery of 
bones had been made. 

To leave no means untried, the ground was 
searched in every direction with long pointed 
rods, and cross handles; and by this means, ina 
very unexpected direction, though not more 
than twenty feet from the first bones that were 
discovered, they struck on a large collection of 


bones which were dug to, and carefully taken up. 


On examination they proved to be the large bone 
of the right leg, with the small ones of the left, the 
right shoulder blade, aud some bones of the foot, 
and what was more desirable a compiete under 
jaw. The upper part of the head was found 
twelve feet distant, but so extremely rotten, tha 
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the teeth and a few fragments only could be 

reserved. In its form it exactly resembled the 
ee found at Masten’s: but as that was much 
injured by rough usage, this from its small depth 
below the surface, had the cranium so rotten 
that the ferm only of the teeth was shown. This 
collection was rendered still more complete by 
the addition of those formerly taken up; which 
were a rib, the sternum, the thigh bone, the 
small bones of the leg, and the knee pan. 

The three sets of bones were kept distinct; 
with the two collections’ which were numerous, 
it was intended to form two skeletons, by still 
keeping them separate, and filling up the defi- 
ciences in each by artificial imitations from the 
other,and from counterparts in themselves.— 
For instance, in order tocomplete the first skele- 
ton, which was found at Masten’s, the under 
jaw was to be modelled from this, which is the 
only entire one that has yet been discovered, 
although we have seen considerable fragments 
of at least ten different jaws; which on the 
other hand, in the skeleton discovered at Bar- 
ber’s, the upper jaw, which was found in the 
extreme of decay, was to have been comple- 
ted from the more solid fragment of the head 
belonging to the skeleton found at Masten’s.— 
Several feet bones in this skeleton were to be 
made from that, and a few in that were to be 
made from this. In this the right arm being 
real, the imitation for the left one could be 
made with the utmost certainty; and the small 
bones of the left leg being real, those on the 
right side would follow of course. The collec- 
tion of ribs in buth cases was almost entire ; 
therefore, having discovered from a correspon- 
dence between the number of vertebre and 
ribs in both animals, that there were nineteen 
pair of the latter, it was necessary in only four 
or five instances to supply the counterparts by 
correct models from the real ones. In this 
manner the two skeletons, exhibited in the Phi- 
ladelphia Museum were formed, and are in 
both instances composed of the appropriate 
bones of the animal, or exact imitations from 
the real bones in the same skeleton, or from 
those of the same proportion in the other. 

Up to the period of which we are speaking, 
no person in America had undertaken to pre- 
sent the important subject of Natural History 
in the form of lectures. With the intention of 
continuing the result of his own observations 
and discoveries, with the observations dispersed 
in many European works, Mr. Peale delivered 
at the Museum a course of lectures. It was not 
sufficient that he had written these lectures, he 
had determined to deliver them ; a duty, the loss 
of his teeth rendered difficult of performance.— 
Ingenuity however »oon supplied the deficiency, 
and with great perseverance, he sicceeded first 
in making teeth out of ivory, and afterwards of 
porcelain, for himself and others, when no other 
person inthe United States had succeeded in the 
attempt. 

At the period the Museum was commenced, 
Loutherbourg of London, bad made an exhibi- 
tion of transparent paintings. A description 
which he had received, awakened a desire to 
imitate them, and at length, he had the gratifi- 
cation to see crowds filling his gallery of por- 
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traits, anxious to view his magic pictures. One 
of these was a perspective view of Market 
street, gradually becoming darkened by the 
shades of night. The street lamps are succes- 
sively lighted, the clouds are dispersing, and the 
paie moon is rising. Another picture repre- 
sented a prospect in the country, faintly seen at 
night, the cock crows, the horizon is illuminated 
by the rising sun; the birds are perceived flying 
from tree to tree; but soon the clouds come thick 
and dark, while their irregular margins are 
brightened by the lightening ; the falling rain 
increases to a heavy shower, but the gloom soon 
vanishes, and a splendid rain-bow is discerned. 
Some years previous, an attempt had been 
made to establish the Academy of Fine Arts by 
the few artists who found employment in Phila- 
delphia, chiefly engravers, in conjunction with 
Mr. Rush, the carver, and some foreign artists, 
then resident in this country. Landscape and 
miniature painters, and with them the Italian 
sculptor Ceracchi. Mr. Peale was the only 
painter in oil among them, at his house the 
meetings were held, and the conversations on 
the subject were frequently of great interest.— 
These interviews,however, ended in a separation 
into two unproductive parties; the native ar- 
tists satisfied with a school of arts, and the for- 
eigners being intent on the scheme of a great 
national academy. 
in the year 1794, an academy was formed, 
some plaister casts were collected, and arrange- 
ments made to draw from life. An exhibition 
intended to be annual, was opened in the Hall 
of Independence, and comprised a very respec- 
table display of pictures, chiefly the property of 
private gentlemen. It was not until the year 
1810, that a foundation could be laid for a per- 
manent academy. Again the amateurs met at 
Mr. Peale’s, but their numbers were so small, 
and their influence so contracted, that nothing 
but the most zealous exertions of Joseph Hop- 
kinson, Esq. could have availed in procuring 
the funds which were necessary to erect a suita- 
ble building, and to import from Europe the re- 
quisite | enesanar casts. Mr. Peale and his son, 
who had recently returned from Europe, labored 
incessantly to repair and display these objects, 
and to organise the drawing academies. He 
lived long enough to see and contribute to sevel- 
teen annual exhibitions. 
Early rising, temperate repasts, and indus- 
trious habits, had invigorated his constitution, 
and he had reached his eighty-fifth year, with 
little interruption to his health. The manner of 
his death was in accordance with the peculiar'- 
ties of his life; for it was not so much the result 
of old age, as the effect of indiscretion in car- 
rying his trunk, to reach a stage which he was 
afraid would leave him. A violent palpitation 
of the heart was the consequence, from which 
he had scarcely recovered, when he mount 
the highest ladder at the Arcade then being 
built, the upper rooms of which were to contain 
the Museum. A relapse was the consequesce, 
and in the year 1827, ke died leaving his Mu- 
seum as a joint stock to his children. ; 
Colonel Trumbull remarks, when speaking of 
Mr. Peale, “ that a comparison might be draw® 
between him and Mr. West, who was a striking 
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instance how much could be accomplished with 
moderate genius, by a steady and undeviating 
course directed to a single object; to become 
the first historical painter of his age; whilst the 
other with a more lively genius, was able to ac- 
quire an extraordinary excellence in many arts, 
between which his attention was too much divi- 
ded. For had he confined his operations to one 
pursuit he probably would have attained th 

highest excellence in the Fine Arts.” 
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: Original. 
VALENTINE TO ***#, 


Oft when I roamed at early morn, 
Among the blushing flowers of spring, 

Where beauty dwells, and nymphs adorn 
The earth with robes of blossoming, 

With pleasure have 1 paused, and viewed 
‘These fair, gay forms of beauty there: 

And lingered where their sweets were strewed, 
In rich profusion on the air, 

Yet even there I die not meet 

A flower like thee, so fair, so sweet. 


TPve gazed upon the summer’s sky, 

When glowing in the golden west, 
The sun-lit smiles of parting day 

Lit joy and love in every breast ;— 
I’ve listened there to music’s spell, 

In twilight’s deep enchanted hour, 
And felt a joy, I cannot tell, 

Breathe adoration to its power; 
But still thy smiles are tairer, brigkter, 
Thy voice is music sweeter, lighter. 


In glittering wealth, and haughty pride, 
I’ve seen the beauteous, lovely fair, 
But when to thee I’ve turned aside, 
I’ve tound a worthier, lovelier there ;— 
*Mid scenes of festive joy and mirth 
I’ve mingled too in pleasure’s hall, 
But, passed with thee, one moment’s worth— 
Ah, yes, ’tis sweetly worth them all. 
No form of Earth so gay as thine, 


I’\l choose thee for my Valentine, - M. F. 








ORIGIN OF THE CoRINTHIAN ORDER OF 
ARCHITECTURE.—A marriageble youne lady of 
Corinth fell ill, and died. After the interment, 
her nurse collected together sundry ornaments 
with which she used to be pleased, and putting 
them into a basket, she placed it near her tomb. 
—Lest they should be injured by the weather, 
she covered the basket with a tile.— It happen- 
ed that the basket was placed on a root of acan- 
thus, which in the spring shot forth its leaves, 
and these turning up the side of the basket, na- 
lurally formed a kind of volure, in the tern giv- 
en by the tile to the leaves. Callimachus, a 
sculptor, passing that way, was struck with the 
tlegance of the basket, surrounded with the 
faves of the acanthus; and, according to this ex- 
ample, he afterwards made columns for the Co- 
nothians, ordaining the proportions such as con- 
Stitute the Corinthian order. 

g* 





VALENTINE TO * * *—THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 
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From Littell’s Museum. 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE, 


OR POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY. 

* Oh ! mother, she looked so beautiful.” - 

‘** Yes, yes,” said the aged crone, letting the 
thread slip trom her fingers, while the ear sud- 
denly miss’d the monotonous sound of the spinning 
wheel, that had been heard beneath the green 
oak, since early morning. “Fine feathers 
make fine birds; what was she dressed in?” 

“1 do not know,” said the child, “I only 
looked at her face. I should be as happy as a 
queen if she would only let me wait upon her.”’ 

“‘ It would be a thousand pities not to make 
you happy,” exclaimed a singularly sweet voice; 
and putting aside the rose-bushes, whose wild 
leaves fell around her ina fragrant shower, a 
very lovely girl stepped before them. 

** And, so it would make you as happy as a 

| queen to wait upon me. hy, 1 shall be a 
queen myself, at least, all the fortune-tellers as- 
isert that such will be my fate. What do you 
\say, good mother, will you let your little girl 
| come with me?” 
' Mimi’s face brightened with eagerness; she 
‘looked alternately at the brilliant stranger, and 
at her grandmother, the red, round cheek grow- 
ing redder every moment. 

‘*] will take great care of her,” continued the 
youthful Princess, for such she was. ‘* She shall 
be my little bower maiden. I do not know why; 
but I have such a fancy for the little creature,” 
passing her hand caressingly over the golden 
hair, that fell in natural curls down the sun- 
burnt neck. 

‘* You do not know,” said the old woman, “ no, 
I dare say not; nor do you know why you take 
half a dozen other fancies; bu! you may have 
her if you like. 1 shall be glaJ to be rid of the 
charge. 1am too old to work for any but my- 
self now; and I suppose you will sive me some- 
thing for her services. fam aged and poor.” 

“ Oh! yes,” cried the Princess, hastily unfast- 
ening an embroidered purse that hung at her 
girdle; and taking a few pieces of gold, gave 
them to the old woman, who received them 
without thanks; and, after holding them fora 
moment in the sunshine, deposited them in her 
huge pocket. 

“‘ Let the child speak for herself; Mimi, will 
you go with the Princess.” 

The only answer the child made was to put 
her hand into that of the lady, and to look smi- 
lingly in her face. ; 

** Silence gives consent,” said Sophie; for it 
was the Princess of Zell, the betrothed of the 
Elector of Hanover, whe now stood before them. 
‘‘ She shall go with me then; and, as we stay 
here for three hours, I can have her prettily 
dressed before we set out;” and stooping down, 
she parted the bright hair on the forehead, and 
kissed the little maiden with delight almost as 
childish as her own. 

But Sophie was quite a girl, and the character 
of her beauty was that of girlhood. The cheek 
was blooming, and the mouth was rosy, and the 








clear blue eyes seemed as if they had never 
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known a deeper shadow than that of their own 
soft and long eyelashes. It was a sweet and a 
happy face, and no wonder that little Mimi 
jooked upon it with a sudden love and confi- 
dence. Poor child, she had known cold, hunger, 
the hard word, and the angry blow—all life’s 


heart—in the gladness which, even under the 
harshest circumstances, seems inseparable from 
childhood. 

** And, so she wil! leave me—her mother left 
me before,” said the old woman, “‘and you, rich, 
and insolent that you are, think that the child of 
my old age is to be taken from me for a few 
fair words, and a few pieces of gold. Little do 
you imagine how sad it will be to sit under this 
old tree alone; but it matters not, all are ungrate- 
ful alike. 1 do not know whether curses have 
power; | shall have plenty of time to make 
them during the next winter’s desolate even- 
ings.” 

Bopbts startled at the aged woman’s vehe- 
mence, and Mimi, trembling, clung to the folds 
ofher robe. Foran instant, the Princess hesi- 
tated, but the fear painted on the child’s face 
determined her. 

** | meant no offence,” said she, in her own 
sweet voice, * | have been thoughtless in asking 
you to trust your child toa stranger; but | will 
be kind toher, very kind, and perhaps she may 
teach me how to aid yourself.” 

The look, the manner, touched the old wo- 
man,and her harsh features relaxed into an ex- 
pression of the deepest sadness. “It was I who 
was wrong,” exclaimed she, ‘“‘] ought to thank 
God that the orphan has found a friend. Little 
enough have | to give her, but when | am gone 
she must starve. So take her, lady, and I can 
die by myself: and the crone turned away, 
and began spianing. But the Princess saw there 
were large tears in the eyes too proud to shed 
them. 

** Shall | leave her with you,” said Sophie. 

* No;’ returned the other, and the child from 
whose face the light had vanished suddenly al- 
most hid herself in the Princess’ robe. ‘* Do 
you not see that the creature clings to you a 
stranyer—you, who have youth, beauty, and 
gold, and the instinct of childhood teaches a sel- 
fish adherence tothem. Take her with you, she 
may get sweetmeats and fine clothes; from me 
she has litthe more than barsh words and blows.”’ 
Again she turned towards her wheel, but the 
strugyle was too much, and the poor old creature 
wept aloud. 

Sophie knew nothing of human misery, but 
the kind heart was warm within her. She took 
Engelfried’s hand, yet said nothing, for she was 
new to the task of consolation, but the evident 
kkindness was enough, 

* You do not know,” said the old woman, 
mastering her emotion, as only the strong mind 
does master it, “‘life’s worst misery, poverty. 
Life has many others, but none like that. Po- 
verty cost my husband’s life—my daughter’s 
honour. Poverty has made that fair child a 
curse—not a blessing. | have sat up straining 
my old eyes long after her’s have been ie me 
working; and God is my witness, that 1 grudged 
not my labour; yet when day came, | have 
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grieved the child with what seemed causeless 
anger. I could not bear to see her untaught 
—almost unfed. Take her, lady, and God 
bless you both.” 

The Princess remained silent for a moment 
with emotion, unknown before. : 
‘** Mimi,” said she to the little creature, who 
stood with her large blue eyes, larger and bluer 
for their fixed gaze, ‘‘ you must not leave your 
grandmother; she is old, and you must help 
her; but you shall both of you come to me. 
There was enough in my purse to keep you fer 
a few days. Mumi, do you see the buds on this 
rose-bush ? watch them—for before they are 
blown, I will return and fetch you.” Sophie 
kissed the child, took one of tie roses, and was 
gone. 

Every morning Mimi went down to the old 
rose tree; bud after bud expanded into crim- 
son beauty ; and the child was watching the last 
three that yet remained in their soft green 
cradles, when the branches were put aside, and 
the Princess stood before the breathless and de- 
lighted child. A closer observer might have 
noted that a shadow had passed over the soft 
azure of those eyes, and the step, though as 
light was less buoyant. <A fortnight had been 
enough to cloud that fair and sunny face. The 
realities of life were there. 

* My grandmother is ill in bed said the 
child.” 

‘“*We will go and see her,” replied Sophie, 
who followed her little guide toa scene of whose 
misery she had no previous idea. ‘here was 
but one room in the mud hovel, through whose 
crumbling walls and roof the rains had pene- 
trated, and the sunbeams now entered with a 
fitful unnatural light. A small heap of white 
embers smouldering on the hearth, but a ray of 
sunshine falling directly on it, had extinguished 
the fire, which had never been more than a few 
withered sticks. A wooden stool,an arm chair, 
but broken, and a three-legged table, were the 
only articles of furniture. Bed there was none; 
and the dying woman had no pillow but straw. 
Sophie started—so ghastly was the face which 
met her gaze. 

**Mimi said you would come,” exclaimed a 
hollow voice, *“‘ I can now die in peace.” 

The Electress, for she: now was the wife of 
George of Hanover, kneit by the bedside. The 
floor was damp, and Mimi’s little feet left their 
print upon the surface. 

* The rich robe will be soiled,” muttered the 
old woman, * but it matters not. Lady you are 
paler than when | last saw you. I kaow the 
look of trouble too well not to detect it at once. 
There is that on your brow which mocks at this 
world’s state; but this is a weary life; cold, bun- 
ger, sickness of the body, sickness of the heart, 
infest it: and the poor is not the only house 
where affection never comes. [ am dying, 
lady, and around the death-bed is the future. I 
see no happiness in those deep blue eyes—n0 
rest in the varying colour of that soft cheek. 
But there is a God in heaven, lady—if there 
is the trial, there is also the reward—and ip 
that faith 1 die. Mimi, my beloved, would that 
I had never spoken harshly to you; but you were 
dearer than the life-blood. which would gladly 
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have poured itself forth for yoursake. Cling to 
the kind and lovely stranger with whom | leave 
you. Death has no truth, or she will need even 
your love.” ; ee 

The voice sank into an indistinct murmur—a 
gust of wind threw open the door of the hut— 
astream of sunshine poured in upon the pale 
and set features—the Electress looked upon the 
face of the dead. 





“ Sing me no more old songs to-night,’ Mimi, 
Iam too sad already,” said the Electress to a 
youthful singer, who, seated on a cushion at her 
feet, was singing an old German melody. 

A few years had wrought a great change, both 
in Sophie and her companion. Mimi, the little 
orphan, had grown up into the beautiful maiden; 
but she was not gay, as her mistress had been at ; 
her age. Pensive, subdued, her soft voice was 
rarely heard, save in snatches of song, or when 
telling some old legend to the youthful prince, 
who, young as she was, had been placed in her 
especial care. But Mimi’s life had not been 
one of those which lead to the outpourings of 
gaiety. Her childhood had been what Charles 
Lamb calls ** not brought up, but drageed up,” 
the hungry, toilsome, and harsh childhood of the 
poor. ‘The pet and plaything of the Princess 
she had next known luxury and splendor; but 
luxury had its companion envy—aad splendor 
cast the shadow jealousy. Mimisoon learned to 
think; for suffering is the parent of thought. Her 
love for ber kind and gentle mistress was the 
passion of her existence; and love takes its 
deepest tones when connected with sorrow. 
She soon saw that her mistress was not happy, 
that the satin robe could not control a heart that 
beat tou wildly, nor the diamond coronet still the 
throbbing of the feverish temples, where the 
pulse was tco quick and too keen. 


Sophie was used to a more genial atmosphere 
than the court of Hanover. Her own princely 
hume had been warmed by the most simple and 
true affection; andshe had been her mother’s 
darling. Suddenly she was transported into a 
cold and unkindly atmosphere, where life was a 
thing of forms and ceremouies, and thouglits and 
feelings were forbidden words—a royal victim, 
sacrificed to that state necessity, whose origin 
is in false prejudice, her hand was given, but the 
heart remained behind. Married to a man 
whorn she could not love, she might have ho- 
hored him; but that was equally out of the 
question. She might have forgiven his neglect 
and his inconstancy, for it is strange bow much 
awoman who loves will endure; but then she 
must love. Now her husband’s neglect grew ont | 
Oo his utter incapability of appreciating her, and 
his inconstancy {rom all that was mean in his 
lature--he needed low amusement and coarse 
llattery. 


1 know nothing io royal history more pitiable 
than its marriage, or more miserable than the 
system of state expediency on which they are 
luunded. It is one of those mistakes which 
luman pride so often commits when left to its 
own devices. General good was never yet 
purchased by individual wrong; and the af- 
lection, which is the most exalted and hal'owed 


















































MARRIAGE, 103 
feeling in our nature, is not to be sacrificed to 
political exigence with impunity. 

Sophie was much altered and lovelier than 
ever. She was now very pale, a sad, soft pale- 
ness, fairer than the rose; and her large eyes 
were like the moonlight, melancholy and full of 
poetry and thought. 

** Leave me, Mimi,” said the Electress. 

The girl looked sorrow fnily, but obeyed. She 
was svarcely gone before her mistress half rose 
to call her back ; she missed the silent sympathy 
ot her companion. But there is an indolence 
about any engrossing feeling, which inakes even 
the slightest exertion irksome. Sophie sank 
back in the huge Gothic chair, and again her 
thoughts summoned before her an image only 
too frequent and too dear. It was the face of 
the young and the brilliant Count Koningsmarke 
rose before her, whose recent arrival in Ha- 
nover had turned the heads of half the court. 
But the instinct of love is subtle; the Princess 
knew that she was the object of the graceful and 
gifted stranger; a look—a brief and hurried 
word—these were ell that had passed, but she 
knew she was beloved. Count Koningsmarke 
had many faults, the faults of an indulged youth, 
and a dissipated manhood; but the deep and 
spiritual passion he now felt, for the first time, 
half redeemed the heart it occupied. He had 
that intellectual style of beauty, whose carved 
features recalled those statues which are even 
now the type of the ideal and the divine; and, 
above all, he had that earnest manner and th 
passionate eloquence which is the. most fascina- 
ling to a woman; it at once appeals to the ima- 
gination, and with her that is more than half 
love. It is impussible to say in what a passion 
at once the most mastering and the most myste- 
rious of our nature, has its origin. It springs into 
life ona lookand a word. The heart saay have 
remained untouched for years, it may have 
wondered at the weakness of others for we can- 
not sympatise with what we do not comprehend; 
but not the less does the fated moment come at 
last. ‘Then we believe in all we doubted be- 
fore—then we yield to the sweet enchantment 
life never knows again. I firmly believe in love 
at first sight; not that the feeling is at once 
known and confessed, it is enly * the coming 
event that casts its shadow before.” A new 
sensation has entered into existence, and, alas! 
for humanity—sweet, gentle as it seems—in all 
probability to produce a wretchedness before 
undreamed. 

The last purple shadows of twilight diedaway, 
the lamplight grew indistinct amid the surround- 
ing gloom, yet Sophie never stirred from her 
seat. Her long fair hair, pressed back from her 
teverish temples, bad gradually become loo-ened 
from its confinement, and had fallen around her. 
Her cheek was eveu paler; and the eyelashes 
were wet with tears, that rose from a w retched- 
ness they could not relieve. Yet her’s was a 
common subject of human thought—she was 
thinking how happy she might have been. 

* Why was i born,’ muttered she, “in a 
rank so surrounded by restraints? why aml a 
mere machine in the lands of others, who never 
ask whether there is a beating or a human heart 
within? Why are these feelings given me, if 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


they are for ever to be repelled with a bitter! But what is the scaffold compared with the 


sense of wrong? I feel, deeply feel, that there 
can be no happiness but in affection.” 
The Electress was right; she was but one of 


the many victims sacrificed to that gilded misery | 


—a state marriage; a remains of feudal barba- 
ristn. The crime and sorrow of such a marriage 
is even yet imperfectly understood; and yet 
what is a royal union but an outrage on all na- 
tural feeling? Two strangers meet, between 
whom there can be no sympathy; all the illu- 
sions, all the delicacy of sentiment, are put 
harshly aside; in all probability they do not even 
please each other externally; they have not a 
remembrance in common; and yet they are at 
once bound to each other by the most sacred 
vows. To what has this led, this forced and 
unnatural position? To the most disgraceful 
rofligacy, and the most bitter usahappiness. 
hether in the palace or the cottage, marriage, 
not to be intolerable must be one of affection, 
nothing can supply its place; and what can be 


said in defence of a system which coldly puts at- | 


tachment aside, and where even mutual liking— 
love is a holier word—where even liking is a 


'hourly torture of the closed heart and the si. 
‘lent lip? Lady, if I die for it, 1 will tell you [ 
| love you.” 
Pale, trembling, Sophie leaned against the 
wall for support—* This is too cruel,” said she, 
| ere “why run such a dreadful risk?” 
‘You care for my life, then?” cried he, again 
| kneeling at her feet, “ah! I feel that it is pre- 
_cious—sweetest, dearest—the gold that gave 
me access will insure my retreat—orly tell me 
that you do not hate me—that you will some- 
‘times suffer me to look ona face dearer to me 
| than heaven.” 
| Sephie had but a woman’s answer to give— 
| tears, bitter tears. 
| ‘* Do not weep,” whispered he rising, and ta- 
king her hand, ‘1 cannot feel sad while | see 
-you. Oh! do you know what itis to be happy 
/on a’ look?—Oh! look at me dearest—let me 
, hear one word—I care not what it is, if | do 
| but hear your voice.” ; 
Sophie struggled with an emotion that would 
not be subdued; her heart beat till it choked ber 
| voice; her lips moved, but the sound was inau- 


chance. ' dible. 

Sophie was essentially gentle and feminine ‘ How beautiful you are, but how pale—are 
in her nature, she would have been happy under | you wretched too?” and he fixed his large, dark 
any circumstances had she but been beloved. and mournful eyes on her’s. “Tf could talk to 
Care she would have seothed, sorrow she could | you for hours, long miserable hours, but I forget 
have shared without a murmur, let her but have | them now—shall | not often forget them? Tell 
been joved in return. Itis strange what a fan- me, loveliest, may I not sometimes return? Tell 
ciful thing love without hope is, bow it will create | me the next time that 1 come you will expect 
am unreal existence only, alas! to return more | me.” 
bitterly to the actual. Sophie fancied a little) ‘* No!” muttered the Electress, with a cold 
lonely island far off in the southern seas, her- | shudder. 
self and one other its sole inhabitants. A slight | “Do you fear?’ exclaimed the Count, 2 
noise aroused her from her revery, she started, | slight curve on his lip. ‘ Will you not,” added 
«nd saw Count Koningsmarke kneeling at her | he, in a more pleading tone,” * hazard a little 
side. For a moment the intense happiness of | formy sake? Forgive me—but | love you so 
his presence predominated, she left one hand in | madly, that [ even hope ——~” 
his, and covering her eyes with the other, wept; ‘ Hope!” repeated she, with a strange and 
passionately. Her dream seemed at once real- | hollow accent, ** hope!” 
ized; she asked not how, she only felt thathe| ‘ Yes,’ continued Koningsmarke, ‘ beloved 
was there, and that she was unutterably happy. | by you, every thing seems possible.” 

“Sophie! my beautiful, my beloved!’ mur-| ‘ Every thing but guilt,” said the Electress, 
mured the Count; but his voice broke the| who seemed startled into eomposure by the 
spell, she gasped as if to drink i: its low pecu- | sound of her voice. 
liar music, but, sweet as it was, it roused herto| ‘*Guilt!’’ interrupted the Count, “ there is no 
a sense of their actual situation. guilt in the worship I pay to you, even as to my 

* Count Koningsmarke,” said she, rising, but | good angel. You will but pity me; but look 
her lip trembled while she spoke, * you are a| upon me with those sweet eyes, whose light 
stranger in the palace, and may not be aware | makes me believe in heaven.” 
of its customs. I cannot permit your present| ‘* Hush!” said the Princess, “ I have already 
intrusion. {| command you to withdraw.” listened too long. A wife and a mother, ! 

His natural daring heightened by a love that | have not a thought or a feeling at my own dis- 
took its tone from his fierce and impetuous cha- | posal; | have not appointed my own lot, but | 
racter, the Count still kept his kneeling atti- | submit to the will of God. Sir, you must at 
tude. once leave my presence.” 

‘Callin your guards,” said he, “ my head is} ‘* And will you sacrifice me,’ exclaimed he 
the forfeit of my presumption. I ask nothing | passionately, “to these phantoms of duty—cold-- 
but to look upon you, and life is a light price for | vain.” 
that look. Let it be my last.” “ My own heart,” replied she, faintly, “ tells 

The determined temper masters the more| me that theyare neither coldnor vain. Again 
timid, and Sophie stood irresolute. Koningsmarke | bid you leave me.” 
saw his advantage, he sprang from his knee,and| “I cannot. Think, Sophie—ah! let me call 
approached. you so, before you reject love so devoted—you 

* You tell me,” exclaimed he,“ that | do not| will never be so adored again,” and he presse 
know the danger;—one movement of your hand, | the cold wan hand hestill held to his heart. 
one sound of your voice, and my death is certain.! The Electress stood for a few moments the 
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very image of despair; the damps rose upon 
her forehead, there was not a vestige of colour 
on her lip or cheek, and the face looked yet more 
pale from the masses of golden hair that hung 
around it. A shudder of convulsive agony 
wrenched her slight frame; but her resolution 
was taken. : 

“Count Koningsmarke,” said she in low, 
hollow, but distinct tones, “I will confess to 
you that Iam more wretched than you can be; 
but he who has heard so much from my lips, must 
hearno more. To-morrow will, | trust, see you 
on your way from Hanover.” 

She had allowed her hand still to remain in 
his, she had led him tothe door, which she open- 
ed herself. Surprised, subdued, the Count 
obeyed the impulse; but he paused on the 
threshold, when a slight noise caught his quick 
ear. He looked in its direction, and from one 
of the balustrades of the winding gallery, saw a 
face looking down. It was but a glance, yet he 
recognised the coarse though fine features, and 
the black hair of one of the Elector’s favorites. 
At once he felt the prudence of retreat, and 
he obeyed the sign to depart, while Sophie 
leaned, white as a corpse, and almost as inani- 
mate, on the thresold. 

“ Farewell,” muttered she, “ farewell, Count 
Koningsmarke, for ever.” 

The words had only died on the pale lip 
which scarcely moved to utter them when she 
saw the ground open beneath Koningsmarke’s 
feet. A trap door, purposely left unfastened, 
had yielded to his weight; he disappeared, and 
the arches of the Gothic gallery reverberated 
to one last and fearful cry of human agony. 
Sophie sprang forward—a natural impulse of 
horror induced her to start back from the dark 
abyss that yawned at her feet. Surely, far down 
in the darkness, she saw the glitter of jewels, 
and she heard one low groan—and then all was 
silent as the grave. She cast one desperate 
glance to heaven, and dashed herself forward, 
when her progress was arrested by a slight figure 
that threw itself between her and the brink of 
the chasm—Mimi had saved her mistress. 





Years, long dreary years, had passed in the 
old castle, to which the jealousy of the Elector 
had consigned his consort. For years, the eyes 
of Sophie had never looked beyond the battle- 


F mented walls, and had dwelt only on the faces 


of her jailors. She had no communication from 
without; and the lapse of time was only told by 
the change which her mirror marked. She had 
entered that prison young, very young--now 
her bright hair was thin, and gray mingled with 
the yet golden tresses. But this morning she 
was happy. She had risen with the sun--the 
lark she never heard now—to watch over the 
slumber of one who made her feel that earth had | 
still one precious link—-one for whose sake there 
Was yet something to pray and to hope—a hand- 
some youth of about fourteen was sleeping in 
the litle room adjoining her own. It was her 
son, Prince George, who had escaped the night 
efore from his attendaots; and at the risk of 
his life had swam the moat to see his ill-used, his 
beautiful mother. 

“Hew soundly he sleeps,” murmured she— 
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| governor. 
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“it is a pity to wake him—and yet he can sleep 
any day—while his mother he may not see 
again.” 

_ But she was spared the necessity of awaken- 
ing him; for, as if made conscious, by some 
sweet instinct, of her presence, the youth open- 
ed his eyes, and said—‘‘ mother.” The sadness 
of a wasted life—the bitterness of a false accu- 
sation—the weariness of years of prison, were 
repaid by that moment’s happiness. Sophie 
could not satisfy herself with gazing on the 
bright and noble features of her son. She 
overwhelmed him with a thousand questions-- 
she was eager to learn all his habits, pursuits 
and pleasures, and yet she startled at the least 
sound—she feared that they were about to take 
him from her. 

* You eat no breakfast, mother,” exclaimed 
the Prince, pausing in the midst of the meal to 
which he was doing the full justice of a youth- 
ful appetite. 

** Not yet, George,” said she, “this is Sun- 
day, and since I have dwelt in this castle I never 
break my fast till after the service of the 
chapel.” 


“ This is a dreary place,” rejoined the youth, 
looking round on damp walls, from which the 
decaying tapestry hung in tatters, “ but they 
say I shall be King of England, and you shall 
have a beautiful palace then.” 

Sophie smiled, and kissed the forehead, whose 
golden curls were the color of her own. 

Time passed on, and yet no search was made 
for the young Prince, who accompanied his 
mother to the chapel. It was a gloomy ruin— 
the roof admitted the daylight in many places, 
and the arches were broken and defaced, while 
‘the tombs below yawned as if about to give up 
theirdead. The Young Prince shuddered as he 
knelt on the cold pavement where his mother 
had knelt for somany years. The service ended 
—the Electress vs ncaa the altar, and again 
kneeling, she took from the aged priest, the 
sacred bread and wine, but ere she drank from 
the holy cup, she called upon the Saviour, who 
had given it to his followers, to bear witness to 
her innocence. A ray of light from the roof 
fell around her while she spoke; her large 
blue eyes were raised to the heaven she invoked, 
and it flung around her pale and spiritual coun- 
tenance a glory like that of an angel. At this 
moment, a sound of hurried footsteps disturbed 
the stillness of those old walls, and the chapel 
was filled with strangers. 


**T knew that 1 should find him here,” said a 
tall stately-looking man, the young Prince’s 
“fam sorry, madam,” added he, 
“that this painful duty should devolve upon 
me, but his Serene Highness must not remain 
here.” 


* 1 did not hope that he might,” replied So- 
hie, * it is happiness enough only to bave seen 
/him; something at my heart tells me we shall 
never meet again. George, my beloved child, 
farewell. Inform your father that to-day, for 
the first time. 1 prayed for him.” 

** Madame,”’ exclaimed the Baron, “ my mis- 
sion is not one all of bitterness. With some con- 
cession, [ am commissioned to offer your hus- 
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band’s pardon, and even a — that your return 
to the court will be permitted.” 

“ Never ;” answered the Electress, “ 1 accept 
no pardon—I will make no concessions—-l de- 
mand to have my innocence fully recognised— 
I return to that courtits injured and acknow- 
ledged mistress, or | return no more.’’ 

The Baron withdrew in silence, and the 
young Prince clung to his mother’s side. It 
was a bitter struggle—but she herself unclasped 
his arms. 

** God bless you !’’ exclaimed she, and led him 
beyond the portal. Slowly he mounted his horse 
—heavily were the iron gates closed after him. 

“Once more,” said the Princess, “I am 
alone.” 

** Not alone, my beloved mistress,” replied a 
female kneeling at her feet. “ For years I have 
watched beside these gates, which to-day I 
have obtained permission to enter.”’ 

“ Scarcely, in the pale and time-worn woman, 
could even Sophie recognise the once girlish 
and lovely Mimi. 





The last crimson lights of a summer sunset 
illumined the depths of that ancient and gloomy 
chamber; a golden haze seemed to float on the 
dusky air, and poured in through the open cur- 
tains of the green velvet bed. The embroidery 
had long since faded, and the black plumes that 
waved at each cornice, grew yet more hearse- 
like with every succeeding year. But now the 
rich hues and the soft rays gave a mocking 
cheerfulness to the bed of death--and yet not 
mocking—it was the type of that diviner light 
which cheered the last hour of the dying. So- 
phie’s head was laid on that last plow, whence 
it was never raised again. : 

When the Electress first rested on that pil- 
low, her temples were feverish, and her heart 
beat even to pain; she slept only the restless 
sleep of exhaustion, and she waked in the mid- 
night, the shriek on her lips, and the damp on 
her brow, one fearful sound for ever in her ears, 
and one fearful sight for ever before her eyes. 
Night after night had been conscious of her 
tears, and morning after morning had she loathed 
the sight of another day that brought the same 
monotony of sorrow. Anger, too, had hardened 
her heart; undervalued and ill-used, she grew 
embittered by injustice. Her son’s visit was 
the first softening influence that had touched 
her for many years; but that thawed the well 
of affection, so long frozen within. She felt that 
she was beloved; and for the sakeof that sweet 
child, she forgave the world and all its injuries. 
Mimi came, and brought with her all the genial 
feelings of youth—all its warm and kindly cur- 
rent of affection, old remembrances of nature, 
and its changeful loveliness; she brought the 
world of the past to the ill-fated prisoner. Think 
what it is to waste a whole life in captivity—-to 
look on no faces but those of your guards--to be 
shutout from society--to know that you are for- 
gotten, that the green grass and the crowded 
streets are alike forbidden things; to know that 
life goes on with its usual round of hopes, plea- 
sures, and objects, in which you have no part; 
to feel that your faculties are stifling within 
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their time. This is the lot of a prisoner—this 
had the Princess of Zell endured for years—-and 
this, too, had Mimi endured for her sake. But 
the devoted peasant knew not what endurance 
meant; that 1s not endurance which is undergone 
for one we love. Mimi’s whole world was the 
gloomy chamber of her first, her dearest friend 
—-she desired another only for her sake. 

But the prison scene was closing ; Sophie lay, 
supported by cushions, with life fast ebbing 
away: her hair was still long, but of a darker 
color, yet more conspicuous from its being 
blended with gray. She was thin even to ema- 
ciation, but the fine features retained traces of 
their former beauty, and the large blue eyes 
were soft as a dove’s, and clear as those of a spi- 
rit. But the dying lady was restless and anxious, 
she looked faintly around for one who was not 
there. In consideration of the Princess’ danger, 
Mimi had been allowed to leave the castle; she 
was the bearer of a letter from Sophie to her 
husband, who was now King of England. He had 
just arrived in his electoral dominions, and 
would have to pass near the castle. 

At an inn where he was to change horses, 
Mimi awaited him. The purple shadows of 
twilight were on the sky when he arrived. You 
heard the galloping of the guards, the rolling of 
the carriage wheels, and, amid dust and shouts, 
the royal cavalcade stopped at the inn door. 
The monarch called for a light, which, for a 

old piece, the daughter of the host allowed 
Mimi to bear. She gave the light, and gave 
also a letter. The pipe fell from the king’s hand 
--he knew the writing. 

“ Je me muers,” exclaimed he, sinking back 
in his carriage. 

The confusion attendant upon his illness en- 
abled Mimi to glide away unnoticed, but she 
saw that in the King’s face there was death. 
The white moon, that had been pale in the sky 
as a crescent of snow, had cleared into light, 
when Mimi entered the chamber of her dying 
mistress. The warm crimson and the golden 
haze of sunset, had faded into deep obscurity, 
scarcely broken by the far dim lamps that swung 
frem the roof ;but the face of the Princess was 
distinctly visible, for the moon shone directly 
upon it. Faintly she raised her head to welcome 
her faithful attendant, and her lips moved, but 
the words were lost in a faint rattling in the 
throat. 


“T gave your letter to the King,” whispered 
Mimi. 

Sophie sat erect on the bed, a wild and su- 
pernatural gleam kindled her eyes with a fear- 
ful lustre—she raised her hand—so white, 80 
spectral, that it scarcely cast a shadow in the 
moonlight. 

**] summon him before a higher tribunal thao 
his own, to meet me.” i 

The effort was too much, and she sank on 
Mimi’s shoulder; a spasm wrung her features, 
and they set in the marble calmness of a corpse: 

The King, her husband, died at the same 
hour: and, within a week, Mimi was laid at the 
feet of her mistress. 


= ——= 
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Original. 
THE HUMAN HEART. 





he human heart! a gentle rill 
Which trickles down the mountain side, 
It sweetly wanders at its will, 
Until ’tis swallowed by the tide. 
How like the ray of Hope divine, 
The glance it gives the morning sky ; 
But passion’s noon shall make it pine, 
And leave its rock-worn channel dry. 


The human heart ! a melody 
Soft breathing from a silver lute ; 
Tis sweetly beaming from the eye, 
Its deepest eloquence is mute. 
But now it kindles fast to fire 
As tho’ the lightning woke its strings} 
The Patriot’s ennobling ire, 
Or madness scorching up its springs! 


The human heart! am azure sky, 
Hung round with starry flowers above, 
Or one bright Sun is sceptred high, 
And melts te universal love. 
And now the warrier tempests roll, 
As though the day from earth were driven, 
Yet flashings from the midnight soul 
Proclaim it fighting on to heaven. 


The human heart! its path is long, 
lis home is hid behind the star ; 
lis highest, deepest strains belong 
To choirs of light, afar, afar. 
A feeble chain detains it here, 
And its own struggles snap the chain ; 
Then whither shall the eagle steer— 


And shall it visit earth again ? ANcus. 





A SCENE FROM PASCAL BRUNO. 


A SICILIAN ROMANCE. 

As soon as the desert was put down,and when 
the nuptial festivity was at its height, the doors 
of the palace were thrown open, and Gemma, 
leaning on the Prince’s arm, preceded by ser- 
vants bearing torches, and followed by their 
suite, descended the steps of the terrace, and 
proceeded to the banquet. The country people 
were arising from their seats, when the Prince 
motioned to them not to disturb themselves, and, 
with Gemma leaning on his arm, his excellency 
began a tour round the tables, and concluded the 
“progress” by stopping before the newly mar- 
ried couple. A servant took a golden cup to 
Gaetano, who filling it with wine, presenied it 
toGemma. The beautifui Countess, wishing the 
bride and bridegreom joy, touched the brim with 
her ruby lips, and handed the cup to the Prince, 
who drank off its contents, and threw into it a 
purse of gold, which was carried to Teresa, as 


her wedding present. Shouts instantly rose of 


“ Long live the Prince of Carini!” “ Long live 
the Countess of Castle Nuovo!” The esplanade 
was at this moment suddenly illuminated as if 
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by magic, in the midst of whieh the illustrious 
visitors withdrew, leaving behind them the light 
and joy of some bright vision which had too 
quickly faded. These noble personages had 
scarcely entered the castle, with their attend- 
ants, before music was heard; the young folks 
left the tables, and burried to the place allotted 
for dancing. Gaetano, according to the estab- 
lished Sicilian custom in such matters, proposed 
to open the ball with the interesting Teresa, 
whose beauty and grace of manner had been 
the subject of general admiration throughout the 
day. He approached her with the finished air 
of a third rate gracefulness—a sort of lively car- 
ricature of the best Sicilian cavaliers, and, in 
the highest possible spirits, solicited the honor 
of her hand. At that momenta stranger pre- 
sented himself on the esplanade, and stood in the 
midst of the company gazing on the scene. The 
looks of the whole assembly were turned towards 
the new comer, whe was dressed in the Cala- 
brian costume, wearing pistols and a dagger in 
his belt; his jacket slung over one shoulder, like 
a hussar’s pelisse, left open to view his other 
sleeve, stained with blood. Teresa saw him— 
she gazed on him for a moment—uttered a faint 
cry, and remained pale and motionless, as if she 
had seena spectre. It was Pascal Bruno. Every 
eye was fixed on the uninvited guest; a dread 
and awful silence reigned.—Every one present 
felt assured of the approach of some terrible ca- 
tastrophe. Pascal, apparently unmoved by the 
sensation he had created, walked direct to 
Teresa, and, standing before her, folded hiSarms, 


and fixed his piercing eyes on her pale counte-' 


nance. “ Pascal,” said Teresa ina faultering 
voice, “‘ Pascal,can it be you?” “ Yes, Teresa,” 
said Bruno, in a deep hollow voice,“ itis I. 1 
heard at Banso, where | patiently and confident- 
ly waited your return, that you were to be mar- 
ried at Carini; sol came hither, and I hope I 
am in time to dance the first tarantella with you,” 
*“¢] beg your pardon, sir,’ said Gaetano,” coming 
up to hin with a mingled air of pride and gaiety, 
* that is the bridegroem’s right.” It is the right 
of the affianced one,” said Pascal. ‘“* Come, my 
beloved, this is the least you can do for me after 
all that I have suffered for you.” ‘* Teresa is my 
wife,’ said Gaetano, stretching forth his arm to- 
ward him.—* Teresa is my betrothed,”’ said Pas- 
cal, taking her hand. “ Help! oh, help!” said 
the wretched girl.—The appeal was irresistible 
—the effect instantaneous. Gaetano seized Bru- 
no by the collar—they struggled for a moment— 
that was all: in another instant Gaetano uttered 
a piercing cry, and fell dead at his feet. Pascal’s 
dagger was buried to the hilt in his breast.— 
Some of the men who were nearest him, on the 
instant rushed toward the murderer to secure 
him. Bruno stood unmoved, and drawing one of 
his pistols from his belt, waved it over his head 
as signal for the musicians to strike up the taran- 
tella. They obeyed as it were mechanically.— 
The rest of the company, paralysed by the sud- 
denness and fearfulness of what happened, re- 
mained motionless. ‘‘ Come Teresa, come let 
us begin,” said Pascal. Teresa was no longer 
in possession of her faculties ; she had become a 
creature demented by fear. She unconsciously 
yielded to his guidance, and this horrible dance, 
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WOMAN—A CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 





close to the corpse of the inoffensive murdered | unthought-of improprieties, save ne other end, 
young man, was continued by the musicians to | but to suggest to them a wrong. Women ought 
the last strain. Incredible as it may appear, no | to associate freely with men, sceording to the 
one stirred—no one spoke—it was something too | unwritten rules of decorum, which are stamped 
terrific—something so unnaturaily horrid, that | on the innocent heart. The precepts of prudery 


nature itself seemed palsied. The moment the 
music ceased, as if it had been all that had ex- 
cited and sustained her, the wretched girl fell 
fainting on the body of Gaetano. *‘* Thanks, 
Teresa,’ said Pascal, “ that is all I wanted; and 
now, if any man wishes to know me here, that 
they may find me elsewhere, lam Pascal Bruno.” 





WOMAN. 
_ The progress of society manifests itself more 
clearly in the developement and beauty of the 
female character, than io any other way. Ina 
rude and uncivilized community, woman is a de- 
graded creature: as it advances, she is the mark 
of its exaltation. It is not too much to say, that 
to the women of America we must look for the 
security of our institutions, and for our future 
greatness as a nation. Old things are rapidly 
passing away; old prejudices, old superstitions 
and old notions, involving the false relations of 


are steeped in the guilt of contamination. Truth, 
apd the loveliness and delicacy of cherished af- 
fections, beautiful dreams of the ideal woman, 
gentle hopes and pr sent for the pure and 
perfect attainment of the angelic character, are 
enough for her guidance, without the transferred 
colorings of a stained sufferer. 

Woman has heretofore occupied a false posi- 
tion in the world—an unmatural ene. She has 
been so long regarded as a weak creature, an 
inefficient actress on the stage of life, a mere 

uppet to fill up the drama ef existence, that she 
1as too often come to be of the same mind her- 
self, and forgotten her high destination, in the 
frivolities of an hour. We have no patience 
with those persons, whotreat her as a mere Rosa 
Matilda, who can be allured by pretty eompli- 
ment, and satisfied by the gossamer of romance. 
Beset as she has been by the intellectual vulgar, 
the selfish, the designing and the false, no won- 
der she has sometimes folded her wings in des- 


society. A new era has dawned on us, and wo- ! pair, and forgotten her heavenly mission in the 


man is the morning-star in the return of the gold- 
en rising; she is the herald of a spiritual sun, 
whose beams are to search the darkened depths 
of humanity, and reveal the great problem of our 
nature. There is not one in a million who knows 
what man is, or the relation he bears in the in- 
terminable universe of being. The thoughts of 
the million are bowed down to earth, and are 
centred in themselves; they have no conception 
of the nature of love, and their emotions, which 
bear that name, give the lie to philosophy. They 
do not understand —they cannot comprehend— 
their intelligence has not expanded to that de- 
gree of recipiency, which drinks in the vast re- 
velation of humanity, its end, its mighty destina- 
tion, and the causes which have operated to pro- 
duce its present state, and the causes which must 
energize for its consummation. They do not 
knew that woman is the recipient of celestial 
love, and that man is dependent on her to perfect 
his character; that without her, philosophically 
and truly speaking, the brightness of his intelli- 
gence is but the coldness of a winter moon, 
whose beams can produce fruit, whose light is 
cheerless and depressing. They do not know 
that woman is all affection, and they cannot ap- 
preciate the comprehensiveness of the truth. 

. We have no disposition to flatter the sex: we 
would raise them above the humiliation of flatte- 
ry. Adulation is not congenial with their better 
nature; and it is this we are desirous of unfold- 
ing. If they can only be made to understand 
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delirium of imagination. But this cannot be al- 
ways. There is a remnant of blessedness witli 
her, in spite of evil influences; there is enough 
of the divine master left, though the portraiture 
is worn «nd blemished; and the time is fast ap- 
proaching, when the picture of the true woman 
will shine from its frame of glory, to captivate, to 
win back and restore the objects of her mission. 
—Rufus Dawes. 
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" Or 
A CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 





Father, now the day is past, 

On thy child thy blessings cast, 

Near my pillow, hand in hand, 

Keep thy guardian angel band, 

And throughout the darkling night, 

Bless me with a cheerful light. 

Let me rise at morn again, 

Free from every thought of pain, 

Passing through life’s thorny way, 

Keep me, Father, day by day. P. R.S. 
St. Thomas, Dec. 25th, 1837. 





CALAMITIES OF GeNr1Us.—Milton, proscribed 
and poor, descended in utter blindness to the 
tomb. Dryden, towards the close of his life, 
was compelled to sell his talents piecemeal, to 
support existence. ‘ Little cause have I,” said 


their real character, they will feel and acknow- | he “ to thank my stars for being born an Eng- 


ledge the truth of this remark, that in proportion 
as they admit self-satisfaction from the praises 
of man, they are removed from his purest admi- 
ration. In this expression, we would not be un- 
derstood as being the advocates of prudery. and 
of that false modesty, which prides itself in the 
distance it holds from men. On the contrary, we 
would expose the narrow-minded views ot that 
class of teachers indicated in the * Young La- 
dy’s friend,” who, by warning the sex against 





lishman. It is quite enough for one century, 
that it should have neglected a Cowly, and scen 
Butler starve to death.” What were the sufler- 
ings of Savage! composing at street corner’, 
writing his verses on scraps of paper picked out 
of the kennel, expiring in a prison, and leaving 
his corpse to the gualer, who defrayed the ex- 
pense of his interment! Chatterton after being 
many days without food, destroyed himself by 
poison.—Chateaubriand. - 
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ALICE AND BERENGER, 


FROM THE FRENCH. 

In 1374, under the reign of Charles V. sur- 
named the Wise, was born in a castle upon the 
banks of the Seine, a short distance from St. Ger- 
main’s, Berenger de Presles, son of a brave geutle- 
man attached to the court of the king. 

It was in the midst of the rejoicings on ac- 
count of the truce, that the baptism of this infant 
was celebrated, to whom the king in remem- 
brance of the services of his father, appointed as 
god-father, John lord of Neuville, one of the most 
renowned captains and knights of that brilliant 
age. Berenger was yet in the cradle when his fa- 
ther died. 

After he had attained his twelfth year, the lady, 
his mother, having caused him to be instructed in 
the first prineiples of a military education, sent 
him to his illustrious godfather, to commence his 
career as a pursuivant, (a kind of apprenticeship, 
during which the pupil bore the lance and has- 
net of the knights, learned to ride, and was instruct- 
ed in the profession of arms.) On the morning of 
the day of his departure, the youth entered the 
chamber of his mother to receive her blessing. 
She made him recite the poem of Hugh of Fabaric 
upon the order of chivalry, and placed on, his 
neck a small ¢hain, by which was suspended ‘a 
flint, which one of his ancestors had brought from 
the banks of the Jordan, and on which were en- 
graved these words, ‘Gud, France, and Honor. 
The lady after having embraced her son, with tears, 
confided hiin to the’ care of an old servant, and as- 
cended the turregfef the castle to follow him with 
her eyes as far’as lt was possible. 

Berenger did not arriye until the following day 
at the castle of Neuville. Its warlike appearance 
was the first thing that fixed his attention. The 
embattled walls, the marchecoulis, the wide fosse, 
the double drawbridge, the elevated keep, the bell 
of the chapel which was ringing the Ave Maria, 
at the moment when the young pursuivant arrived, 
all these objects, strangers to the peaceful environs 
of Presles, excited in his mind astonishment 
mingled with awe, of which he retained the im- 
pression, when he appeared before the lord of 
Neuville, 

This nobleman embraced him, promised to treat 
him as a son, and conducted him to the countess 
who received him in the most affectionate manner. 

The littie Alice, her daughter, one year younger 


ALICE AND BERENGER. 
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than Berenger, and whose grace and beauty seemed | 
to be beyond hier age, was seated near her mother, | 
whe was teaching her to work in tapestry. | 


n the next day the pupil of the count, was ini- 


tiated in his new office, and soon after subjected | auspices. 


to all the duties of the military life, to which he! 
was destined. The slightest fault was punished | 
with a severity which often caused the tears of ty 
good little Alice to flow; but Berenger consoled 
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not however occupy all the time of Berenger; he 
dedicated some hours every day to the study of 
poetry, which he passionately love:!, and in which 
the prior De Rieux, great uncle of the countess, 
gave him instructions. 

The prior had an irresistible passion for writing 
satires against the most distinguished personages 
of the court. Like all the libellers of that time, 
who had much difficulty in keeping themselves 
concealed, the wicked abbe took the precaution of 
placing himself under the vcil of an anonymous 
writer. In order to be more secure, he caused his 
verses to be copied by the young scholar, who per- 
ceived not his malice, and whothought himself 
happy in learning at the price of a eompliance 
of which he did not suspect the danger, the rules of 
the roundelay, the eclogue, and the ballad. Beren- 
ger loved the last kind of poetry only, and he soon 
composed with grace and facility, without percciv- 
ing that the name of Alice glided into all his 
verses, sometimes even at the expense of the 
measure. 

The castle of Neuville was built on the coast 
and commanded the river Oise. At the end of the 
park, from the top of a small hill of which some 
rocks crowned the summit, a stream of pure water 
fellin a cascade and meandered in a wood of ash 
trees. It was from this place, whence the eye over- 
looked the plain, that the Count usually set out for 
the chase, and hither in fine weather the Countess 
and her daughter repaired to await his return. Be- 
renger was always the first that Alice perceived, 
and the Lord of Neuville, had scareely descvied the 
tower ef the castle before Berenger informed him 
that Alice was at the place of meeting. 


The habit of seeking and waiting at the saine 
spot had inspired them with a lively attachment to 
the fountain of ash trees before they. sus) eeted 
that which they entertained for each other. ‘The 
young scholar had been two years in the castle, 
where all seemed to contend who should love him 
most, when the Count determined to appoint him 
his esquire. 

Berenger was not fifteen, and yet no one 
managed with more skill a warhorse, or carried 
with more grace the helmet, upon the bow of the 
saddle, nor understood better how to put on armour, 
to lace a cuirass, or close a visor. In several 
dangerous encounters, when he had accompanied 
his noble master, he had displayed an intelligence 
and courage beyond his age. ‘There was no talk 
at the court of Charles, but of the esquire of the 
Lord of Neuville. Esteemed by his illustrious pro- 
tector, beloved by his equals, seeretly adored by 
the charming Alice, the object of his timid vows, 
he seemed to enter upon life under the happiest 
Alas ! soJovely a morning was only the 
forerunner of a stormy day. After seme time the 
most odious satires overflowed the court and the 


city; and their author in the midst of the dark- 
ness which was spread around him, escaped the 


himself with the reflection that it was at the same) resentment of those whom he abused with so much 
Price that the lord Neuville had obtained the great | violence and cowardice. 


fame which he enjoyed. Military exercises did | 


10 


Young Berenger, hitherto a stranger to the 
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world, to its passions, to its intrigues, was always 
unconsgiously, the instrument of the prior’s ma- 
lignity. 

An historical event of great importance furnished 
the Abbe of Rienx with a new occasion for em- 
ploying his satirical pen, and he suffered it not to 
escape. 

The Duke of Berri had just failed through a 
want of foresight in a military expedition which 
had been skilfully planned. On this occasion the 
Abbe composed some verses in which the delay 
which the Duke had caused, to the execution of the 
king’s orders, was interpreted in a manner the 
most injurious to the honour of the prince. Beren- 
ger bad just copied the verses and had them 
about him, when the Count charged him with an 
important message to the king. He set off imme- 
diately for Paris. His majesty was at Vincennes 
and was to return the same evening to the hotel 
Saint Pol where he then resided. Berenger waited 
on him there; he fulfilled the object of his mission, 
received orders to proceed to Fontainbleau where 
the Queen was then, and did not return to Neuville, 
until be had been absent a week. He had been 
well received at court; he brought back a satisfac- 
tory answer to the despatches with which he had 
been charged. Te went to see Alice after a se- 
paration of eight days. Onemay judge with what 
sentiments his heart was filled, with what ardour 
he urged on his swift steed. 


Already he discovers, from the bank of the Oise, 
the turrets of the castle; he distinguishes the 
tops of the trees of the fountain of Ashes, which 
shine in the last rays of the sun; he recognises the 
chapel by the brilliant reflection of its window of 
stained glass. ‘Standing upon his stirrups, his 
eyes fixed towards the fountain, he thinks he sees, 
or he beholds in reality the young Alice; she 
waves her handkerchief in the air. Berenger’s 
horse no longer runs, he bounds, and leaping over 
the hedges and ravines, he bears in a moment the 
impatient youth to the foot of the hill. Alice, fol- 
lowed by the ol lest of her women, rushes before 
him and in a voice stifled with tears, ‘ fly,’ she cries, 
‘fly Berenger ; you have much to fear if you enter 
the castle!’ It is impossible to paint the fright- 
ful disorder which these words and the tears of 
Alice excited in the mind of the unfortunate 
youth. Scarcely had he strength to ask the cause 
of the dreadful evil which is announced to him. 
Alice is ignorant of it, but she has witnessed the 
anger of her father; and fears the most melan- 
choly effects. Berenger recovers his spirits, his 
conscience reproaches him with nothing, and ho- 
nor made it a duty to justify himself in the eyes 
of his benefactor. Alice presses him in vain to 
depart ; at least for some hours, but he refuses to 
leave her. “ 

During this painful debate, the day began to 
clese; the cry of the bird of night was heard 
mingling with the distant song of the returning 
laborer. The lady Bertha, who had accompanied 
Alice, reminded her that the sound of the horn 
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the castle were about to be closed. 
path towards the park, and Berenger remounting 
his steed, crossed the drawbridge at the moment 
when it began to tremble. 

No servant presented himself at the steps to take 
his horse, which he left in the court. He re) aired 
to the hall of arins, where he found the Count who 
was talking with the prior of Rieux, and who re- 
ceived hin with a terrible look. 

Without permitting him to say a word, he 
showed him the satire in his own hand writing, 
which had fallen from his pocket while he was at 
the royal hotel Saint Pol. The Duke of Berri had 
transmitted it to the Lord of Neuville, leaving to 
him the punishment of the culprit. At the sight 
of this paper, of which he instantly discovered the 
crime and importance, the unfortunate youth 
grew pale, blushed, and turning his eyes filled 
with tears towards the prior, who sought to avoid 
them, he contented himself with protesting his in- 
nocence. Of what avail was a simple denial, op- 
posed to written proofs ! 

The Count, after having addressed him with the 
most bitter reproaches, ordered him instantly to 
leave the castle for ever, Stricken down by this 
last blow, Berenger, fell at the feet of the prior, 
and pronounced only these words ‘ah! Monsieur 
Prior.’ Hehad the meanness to preserve a silence 
which his victim was too generous to break. It 
was in vain that the Countess, alarmed by the grief 
of her daughter, interceded for the young master 
of herse. ‘The Count was inexorable, 


The castle clock was striking twelve, and the 
moon in all her splendor, shed a swect lustre over 
the country, when the youth ossed the moat. 
Berenger, with despair, and deafh jn his thoughts, 
paused a few steps from the fosse, and as he con- 
templated these walls from which he was banished, 
burning tears rolled from his eyes. He kept them 
fixed upon the window of the chamber, where the 
tender Alice had gone to pass a night of pain. 

The sentinel who was walking on the inner pa- 
rapet, perceived him and compelled him to depart. 
Uncertain of the part he was to act, Berenger 
wandered some time at random, and finally took 
the road to the castle ef Presles, where he might 
find. near his good mother, the consolation of which 
his ueart had so much need. 


The emotion which he felt, on beholding once 
more, the spot where the years of his childhood had 
flitted away, on dreaming that he was going to 
embrace his mother after a separation of four 
years occupied his whole heart. He followed a 
path of the forest, which he remembered to have 
traversed, the first time that he rode on horscback. 
The path conducted him to the outer court, 
where he found a great number of peasants assem- 
bled. Their mournful and silent countenances at 
first excited only surprise; but he felt some un- 
easiness when he perceived the aged Raymond in 
tears, as he distributed alms to the crowd of poor, 
who surrounded him. 

Berenger alighted from his horse and called him. 





had been heard three times, and that the gates of 


Raymond recognised his young master, uttered @ 
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mournful cry and fell at his feet. The unfortu- 
nate young cavalier had lost his mother! She 
vielded after two days to a cruel disease, against 
which her youth contended for many years. 


At this dreadful intelligence Berenger lost his 
senses. During eight days that this melancholy 
continued, the names of Alice, and of his mother, 
were the only words which he was heard to pro- 
nounce. The care bestowed upon him was not 
without success; his life at the moment when it 
was nearly extinguished was restored. As soon 
as he had recovered sufficient strength he repaired 
to the tomb of his mother. She reposed near her 
husband in the centre of the church, and at that sa- 
cred spot he passed the whole day in meditation 
and tears. 

This duty fulfilled, Berenger committed to the 
chaplain of the castle the care of his estate. He 
directed him to endow, in his name, four of the 
most virtuous young women of the village, whose 
first children should take the name of Alice or 
Berenger, and prepared the second time to leave 
his paternal roof. The morning of his departure, 
he shut himself up in the chapel, where he wrote 
a letter to Alice, which he charged Raymond to 
carry to her, and to bring him the answer to Dijon, 
where he was going to pass some time at the court 
of Burgundy. 

During a visit which the Duke of Burgundy 
had made to the Lord of Neuville, young Berenger 
had attracted his attention. ; 

Ideas of grandeur and ambition, were far from 
his mind; but he saw in glory the only means of 
again approaching Alice, and he hoped to find at 
the court of Philip some opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself and attaining the honour of 
knighthood ; it was in this hope that he directed 
his course to Dijon. 

On the eighth day from his leaving the castle, he 
crussed a forest some leagues from Auxerre. The 
heat was excessive, his horse as well as himself re- 
quired some repose. He dismounted, and throwing 
the bridle over his arm, he seated himself at the 
foot of a tree, abandoning himself to reflections, 
in which the remembrance of Alice was mingled 
with sweet hopes, his eyes gradually closed, and 
without change of object his thoughts were con- 
verted into dreams. He slept profoundly, until he 
was awakened by a clashing of swords. 


The first impulse of the young squire, was to 
leap upon his horse, and hasten to the place, 
Whence the noise proceeded. He found three men 
attacking a fourth, who was ready to fall under 
their blows. Berenger flew to his succour. His 
sudden appearance, and the: vigor of his attack, 


alarmed the assailants, who dispersed and sought | 


refuge in the depth of the forest. The knight to 


whom the youth had rendered this service, was the 
brave marshal De Loigny, who had been surprised 
in the neighborhood of his castle by some of the 
armed brigands with which France was then over- 
tun, Berenger thought he ought to conceal his 
hame, but the marshal required no less than that 
he sheuld remain some days with him. 


This 
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noble warrior having retired from the court, en- 
joyed in his honorable retreat, the happiness of 
private life to which his love of letters added a new 
charm. 

His castle was the resort of the troubadours, and 
every day witnessed some new festival. These 
pleasures, in which Berenger at any other time, 
would have indulged with so much delight, could 
not alienate his thoughts from the remembrance 
of his disgrace, the loss of his mother, and the 
adored image of Alice. 


This deep melancholy at so tender an age, 
made the marshal desirous of knowing the cause; 
and kis entreaties became so pressing, and so af- 
fectionate, that Berenger was obliged to yield to 
them. He employed some concealment in his re- 
cital, that he might not place the prior of Rieux in 
am unfavorable light, but the marshal, was con- 
vinced of his innocence, and offered to conduct 
him to the court, to justify himself in the eyes of 
the prince. Berenger declined his offer, declaring 
to his illustrious protector that honour imposed si- 
lence on him, and on the morning of the fourth day 
from his arrival at Loigny, full of impatience to 
meet his faithful servant at Dijon, he took leave of 
the marshal who gave him, at parting, testimonies 
of the most lively affection. He arrived at Dijon; 
Raymond had been waiting there two days; he 
brought him a leaf of Alice’s tablets, upon which 
the lovely girl had traced some words in haste: 


‘The anger of my father is still great,’ said 
| she, ‘but he will not fail to be pleased in the 
glory which you will gain. Adieu.’ 

These two lines, which made no change in the 
destiny of Berenger, were to him a source ef in- 
expressible joy, and revived his courage and his 
hope. He suspended to the chain which his mo- 
ther had given him, and which he bore on his 
neck, this talisman of love. 

He loaded Raymond with presents, and sent 
him back to the castle of Presles, with a billet in 
which he contented himself with writing these 
words : 

‘You slrall never see or hear any thing unwor- 
thy of me.’ 

The next day he presented himself at the 
castle of the Duke of Burgundy, where he found 
that entrance was refused to simple esquires. 
After eight days, more mortified than fatigued 
| with the journey which he had made to no pur- 
| pose, as he was preparing to leave Dijon, he un- 
derstood, that troops were levying to march 
‘against the Duke of Guilders, and he immediately 
| joined, as a volunteer, the army which the king 
‘commanded in person. ‘The campaign was not 
so long, as it was bloody. Berenger covered him- 
self with glory, and many brilliant deeds of arms 
would have gained for him honorable distinctions, 
had not the presence of the Duke of Berri obliged 
him to conceal his name. 

The Duke of Guilders finished the war by 


doing homage to the king of France, and Berenger 








resolved to appear at the public games, which 
were abuut to be celebrated. 


| 
| 
| 
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These games, recently instituted on a new plan, | 
by Clemence Isaure, engaged the attention of the 
whole nation, and the names of the victors were 
proclaimed throughout France. 

As Berenger excelled in the Chant Royal, he 
wrote a poem on the happy auspices of the new 
reign, which he sent to the assembly. It was su- 
perior to those of Cartel and Jean de Fontaine, 
the most famous poets of the time, and accord- 
ingly the prize was unanimously decreed to him. 
It was at the castle of Loigny, that he heard of his 
success, to which happiness the good marshal 
wished to put a finishing stroke, by making him a 
knight. Alice and thisdignity! Berenger thought 
of no greater happiness upon earth. 

The chapel of the eastle was arranged for the 
august ceremony. Many of the marshal’s com- 
panions ia arms were invited to it, and came com- 
pletely armed. After divine service, the chaplain 
having blessed the armour of the candidate, the 
marshal delivered to him the spurs, the mail, the 
cuirass, and gauntlet. ‘Thus furnished, he girded 
him with his sword, saying: 

‘ Berenger, I give you this sword and commit it 
to your hands, praying God to bestow on you 
such and so good a heart that you may be as brave 
a knight as was formerly your father of valorous 
memory.’ 

Then having given him the salute, and struck 
him three times on the neck with his sword, he 
added : ; 

‘In the name of God, of Saint Michael and 
Saint George, I make thee knight, be worthy, 
brave and loyal.’ 

The rest of the day was spent in festivities. 

The young knight was too sensible of his 
newly acquired dignity, to delay doing honour to 
his illustrious patron. ‘The festivals which were 
preparing at St. Denis, in honour of Louis II. king 
of Sicily, and cousin of Charles, offered him a 
brilliant opportunity. Tournaments were an- 
nounced. The proudest of the nobility, both 
French and foreign were admitted. Berenger re- 
paired thither and attracted notice, no less by his 
youth and gracefulness than the simplicity of his 
armour. 

His shield, without any coat of arms, bore a 
simple cipher compesed of the letters A. and B. 
which were éntwined with a branch of ash. The 
tournament was to commence after the service 
which the king had celebrated in honour of the 
grand constable. 

Berenger placed himself in the church so as to 
hear the funeral oration of Bertrand Duguesclin, 
which was pronounced by the bishop of Auxerre. 
We may judge of his surprise and his pleasure, on 


perceiving Alice, the charming Alice at the foot of 


the Queen’s throne, with her eyes fixed on his 
shield, Placing himself opposite to her, he raised 
his visor which he had kept half closed. Alice re- 


cognised him, and all that the human heart contains 
of tender emotion, was at once shown in her an- 
gelic form. 
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rolled his name in the list of combatants, pre- 
sented himself first at the place of the tournament, 
the most brilliant which had been seen for a 
century. 

All the court was present, and by a chance 
which a lover alone can appreciate, Alice had heen 
chosen by the queen to crown the victor, Who 
but Berenger could obtain such a reward ! 

Four times he entered the lists, and four times 
his triumph was proclaimed. ‘The king wished to 
be acquainted with this brave youth, and was not 
less surprised than pleased tu learn that this was 
the same troubadour who composed the Chant 
Royal. 

Berenger came to receive from the hands of the 
trembling Alice, the scarf which was decreed him: 
in putting it on his neck, she whispered these 
words : 

‘In three days—at eight in the evening—at the 
fountain of ash trees,’ 

The Duke of Berri, who witnessed the tri- 
umphs of Berenger, could net hear without emotion, 
a name, which recalled to his mind an injury ; his 
position near the king whose displeasure he had in- 
curred, and the little favor he enjoyed in the public 
opinion, did net permit him to pursue his revenge 
openly; but he concealed not his plans from 
D’Amauri, Lord of Beaume, and one of the most 
powerful noblemen of the court, to whom the king 
had partly promised the hand of Alice. 

How long these three days appeared to Berenger! 
At last the third was closing ; ’tis seven o’clock; the 
day fades; the lover advances, trembling with fear 
and hepe, to the banks of the Oise, where every 
step awakens in his mind some delightful recol- 
lection. 

He stops a moment beneath the walls of the ab- 
bey of Maubuisson, at a short distance from the 
castle of Neuville, to await there the precise mo- 
ment of meeting. Eight o’clock sounded from the 
abbey clock; he runs, he darts through the thick 
underwood with which the foot of the hill is cover- 
ed; he arrives at the fountain of ashes. He 
quenches his thirst in its waters,—he kisses every 
tree where he finds his name earved by a dear 
haad ;—he gues, returns, stops,—he trembles at 
the least rustling of the leaves. Some one ap- 
proaches; ‘tis she. 
Alice. 

Her emotion takes away her strength; she 


trembles ; he supports her; he presses her in his | 


arms. 


What a moment in life, or rather what life in a | 
After some moments of silence, ot } 
which no language can express the charm—-Alice 
ina few words, informs her lover of the misfortune | 


moment! 


which threatened them! 
‘My father,’ she said, ‘to whom the king him 


—a seeret which the prior on his death-bed has 
just revealed to my mother.’ 





On the following day, Berenger, who had en- 








Berenger is at the feet of | 


self has made the demand, has promised my hand | 
to the Lord of Beaume ; but he is yet ignorant of 3 | 
secret, which will again give you all his affectlon, | 


‘Your merits have made you known to the § 
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king: I will acknowledge, if necessary, before him, 
the love which I have for you, and he will not 
condemn me to the pain of disobeying him, for I 
give you my word, Berenger, my lite shall only be 
devoted to you or to God,’ 

Such a promise, in the face of heaven, in a re- 
treat which had been the mysterious witness of so 
many sighs and tears, between two young lovers 
united from their infancy,—such a promise was 
without doubt half fulfilled. But I hasten to the 
catastrophe of this fatal history. 

Some days after the interview in the grove, Be- 
renger, at the entreaty of Alice, and with the con- 
sent of her father, to whom the confession of the 
prior had been made known, went to throw him- 
self at the feet of the king, whom he interested 
so strongly by the representation of his misfortanes 
and his love, that the monarch gave his formal con- 
sent to the marriage of Alice and Berenger, and 
promised the latter an honorable situation near his 
person. Armed with this precious writing, Beren- 
ger fears to lose a moment; it was eleven o'clock 
at night, his impatience would not allow him to 
wait for day ; he flies back to Alice. 

Already he discovers the lantern which beams 
at the summit of the castle tower. As he passed 
the feot of the hill of ashes, several assassins, com- 
pletely armed, sprung from the midst of the' cop- 
pice. and pierced him with many mortal wounds. 

To the cries of the unfortunate youth, the 
nearest sentinel answered by a shout of alarm 
which roused all the castle. They hasten to the 
spot; Alice whom a mournful presentiment warn- 
ed her misfortune, flies to the fountain; she finds 
there Berenger extended lifeless. pressing with his 
lips the scarf which had rewarded his exploits in 
the tournament. 

The unfortunate Alice did not abandon herself 
to vain grief. 

The day after this dreadful event, she retired to 
the abby of Maubuisson; where she took the veil, 
and died in a few months. 

Her last wish was regarded; her body was in- 
terred near that of Berenger, in the grove of the 
fountain of ashes, which was afterwards called the 
Founrain oF Love, 





SomETHING Romantic.—Some years ago, a 
captain of a corsair carried off the wife of a 
poor woodman, in the environs of Messina. 
Having kept her several months on board his 
vessel he landed her on one of the South Sea 
Islands, and abandoned her to her fate. The 
savage Monarch of the island, to whom she was 
brought, became so enamoured of her, that he 
married her according to the custom of his coun. 
try—placed her by his side on the throne—and, 
when he died, left her the sovereignty of his do- 
minions. A European vessel lately arrived at 
Messina from a voyage to South America, has 
not only brought to the poor woodman this intel- 
ligence respecting the fate of his wife but has 
also brought presents from her of sufficient value 
lo make him one of the richest private indi- 
Viduals in Sicily, until such time as it shall please 
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Original. 


Temperature of the Earth. 


The temperature and fertility of the several por- 
tions of the earth, do not depend on their proximi- 
ty to the equator, but are much under the influ- 
ence of situation, soil, mountains, forests, lakes, seas, 
and part cularly the direction of the winds. ‘These 
causes are more numerous and powerful on the 
continent of America than in Europe, whose greater 
cultivation has mitigated their severity. Lisbon, 
Madeira and Rome are nearly in the same latitude 
with Philadelphia; Newioundland, part of Nova 
Scotia, are en the same parallel as the north of 
France. ‘The climate of the European countries 
mentioned, more rarely present the phenomena of 
rivers frozen so as to bear carriages heavily laden, 
nor are their plains covered with deep snow for so 
long a period. Labrador, the territory of the Es- 
quimaux, and the vicinity of Hudson’s Bay are 
not further north than the island of Great Britain, 
yet the earth is exempt from the intense cold that 
prevails in the former. Even those regions in Ame- 
rica in the same latitude with the provinces of Asia, 
which have through tke year a genial warmth, are 
yet visited with a brief winter. The torrid zone, 
where it might be supposed, no difference could 
obtain, is less parched with great heat, than the 
corresponding part of Africa. De Pauw thought 
the diflerence was equal to twelve degrees; and 
another authority, whose name we do not recolleet, 
from thirty years observation, placed it at fifteen 
degrees in north latitude. Clavigero in his hi 
tory of Mexico, denies this assumption, and as- 
serts that while many countries in America are 
celder than others on the older continents, there 
are othersmuch warmer. Acgru, the capitol of Mo- 
gul, in Asia, and the port of Loretto in California, 
are on the same parallel of latitude, but the heat 
of the oriental city is very much less than that of 
the American port. Hue in Cochin China, and 
Acapulco in South America, are equally remote 
from the equator, yet the former place is cool when 
compared with the latter. Our personal observa- 
tion goes strongly to confirm the theory of De Pauw. 

T’o account for this difference, it is said, the con- 
tinent of America extends considerably further to- 
wards the north pole, than either Europe or Asia. 
These latter, have extensive seas on their north 
boundary, that continue open for some months in 
the year, and when they are frozen, the wind is 
less cold, than it would be passing over land in the 
sume high latitudes. In America the land extends 
from the river St. Lawrence towards the pole, and 
spreads out largely in a western direction ; a chain 
of large mountains covered with snow and ice 
passes through this territory. The wind in its 
transit over so large a space ef frozen land, must 
become colder, and sensibly diminish the heat of 
the former climates. ‘The wind blows over the old 
continents, between the tropics from east to west, 
until it reaches the coast of Africa ; but before it 
can reach the American shore, it is divested of a 





his spouse to call him to her court. 
1 0* 


portion of its elevated temperature, by the waters 
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of the Atlantic ocean. It has then to encounter 
forests, rivers, marshes, and finally the Andes, so 
that the country beyond those mountains is not in- 
commoded with extreme heat. 


The southern part of the continent of America, 


TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH. 


and Scythian armies passed over on theice. Dio. 
dorus Siculus, Pliny and several others, assert the 
same thing, in relation to the rivers and lakes of 
Pannonia, Germany, and Gaul. In a treatise sup- 
posed to be written by Plutarch, it is said, the Her- 


and the seas that lay beyond it, are liable to a de- | odon, a river of Scythia, froze even in summer, 


gree of cold not easily explained. In the year 1793, 
certain French navigators discovered in latitude 
48° south, large islands of floatung ice, and at 44° 
the cold was very unpleasant. Byron in latitude 
50° 33’ south, off the coast of Patagonia, found ice 
en the 15th of December, though it was midsum- 





mer in that pert of the globe. Sir Joseph Banks 
and his companions disembarked on the island of 
Terra Del Fuego, latitude 50° south, being the 16th 
of January, when two of their attendants died by 
the extreme cold. On the 14th of the same month, 
the mountains were covered with snow. Captain 
Cook, while on his voyage to the South Pole, was 
astonished that an island not greater than seventy 
leagues in circumference, between the latitudes of 
54° and 55°, should in the middle of summer be 
covered with snow some fathoms deep. He re- 
marks that the very summits ef the high moun- 
tains were encrusted with snow and ice; and the 
quantities which lay in the vallies, was scarcely to 
be credited, and that the coast at the bottom of the 
bays, was bounded bya wall of ice. ‘The southern 
part of this continent gradually decreases in breadth 
as it stretches to the south ; on the east and west 
it is washed by the Atlantic and Pacific oceans ; 
from its termination, there extends an open sea, 


the bounds of which are not yet ascertained. The} 





an event which, if it were to occur in the present 
century would be regarded as a deviation from the 
ordinary course of nature. Ovid declares, that the 
Euxine sea was frozen over, oxen, carriages, and 
various vehicles, crossing in safety, himself being 
among the passengers. Plutarch affirms that the 
pressure of this large mass of ice against the sides 
of ships frozen up in it, shattered them to pieces, 
and he cites a case of the kind that happened on 
the river Danube. Strabo and Virgil mention ves- 
sels of brass burst asunder by ice, and we are told 
by Ovid, that the people were obliged to cut their 
wine with axes, distributing it afterwards in solid 
pieces. 

If these descriptions be compared with the ex- 
isting condition of Hungary, Germany and France, 
it will be perceived that the present temperature 
has no resemblance to what it was two thousand 
years age. Herodotus and Pliny, the eider, speak 
of the Exropean part of Scythia, as having an at- 
mosphere filled with snow and bogs, which pre- 
vented the view of the nearest object, and obscured 
the rays ef thesun. Diodorus says, Celto of Scy- 
thia was covered with snew during the winter; 
and it was remarked by other ancient writers, that 
the snow on either side of the Danube, was some- 
times seven ells deep. Ovid records the remarka- 


only wind that visits this part of America, after| ble fact, thgt at Tomi, in latitude 444 north, the 


having traversed a large continent, is that from the | 


north, and this must first be cooled by the snowy 
summits of the Andes. Great changes have, how- 
ever, in the lapse of years taken place, and there is 
a probability that succeeding centuries will find our 
climate much ameliorated. 


The changes that have taken place in regard to 
climate, are illustrated very clearly by the Abbe 
Man, in the sixth vol. of the Transactions of the 
Electoral Academy of Science at Manheim, whose 
observations are confirmed by other researches. In 
the European part of Scythia, in the Palus Meetis, 
the winter according to Herodotus, formerly con- 
tinued eight months in every year, with a severity 
scarcely tolerable, and even the summer was ex- 
tremely cold. But between the 44th and the 50th 
degrees of north latitude nothing ef this kind has 
been observed for some centuries. Cesar, Virgil, 
Strabo, Pliny and other writers, bear testimony to 
the great cold which prevailed bet Ween Gaul and the 
Euxine sea ; the description suits at the present 
day better with the countries lying in a higher lati- 
tude. 


The account given by these authors, of the cli- 


mate of the middle part of Europe, can now only 


be true of Lapland, Siberia, and the regions of 
Two thous- 
and years ago, the banks of the Danube and the 
Rhine were visited by an intensity of cold sufficient 
‘to freeze the seas and lakes, so that the Sarmatian 


America north of the Hudson’s bay. 


snow remained on the ground two years without 
being thawed by either the rain or sun. 


Diodorus, Tacitus and Ovid in their accounts of 
Gaul, Germany and ‘i‘hrace, notice the great force 
of the winds in these countries, which raised stones 
and even: men from the earth, carrying away roofs 
of houses, and tearing up trees by their roots. 
Many authorities agree in the observation, that the 
severity of cold, which in their time prevailed in 
these countries, would not permit the cultivation of 
the wine, the olive, or fruit trees without great dif- 
ficulty, and that in cultivating them, it was neces- 
sary to cover them with dung or earth, to prevent 
the effect of the climate. Strabo and Tacitus in- 
form us that the oxen in Scythia had no hornsat 
all, or very small ones, a circumstance attributed 
by them to the severity of the climate. As an 
evidence of the great degree of cold, then prevalent 
in Ukraine, it is said, that it produced no asses, 
animals that cannot bear the heat ; the horses also 
were smaller than in other regions. Pausanias states 
expressly that bears, and white swine, were com- 
mon in Thrace, but they are row only seen far to 
the north, or within the polar circle. ‘The inha- 
bitants of Scythia in Europe, resided during the 
winter, under the earth, wrapping themselves up 
closely in skins to ward off the cold. 


The reindeer, so valuable to the people of the 
north, exists only in an intensely cold elimate. This 





animal is now found on the rucks of SpitzbergeD, 
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within ten degrees of the pole ; the snows of Lap- 
land farnish it with an agreeable abode favorable to 
the continuation of the species. It cannst now 
live, much less multiply, south of the Baltic, though 
Julius Cesar describes the reindeer, elk, and wild 
bulls, as natives of the Hercynian forest, which 
then covered part of Germany and Poland. 

Many of the nerthern countries were deemed 
uninhabitable; thus Hero otus remarks, that be- 
yond Melanchlini, a Samatian pcople, there were 
large lakes and morasses ; and it is a historical fact, 
that on the uther side of the Cimmerian, Bosphorus, 
the Tanais, and the Scythian morasses, the cold 
was so great as to make the whole territory deso- 
late. ‘he lands to the north of the tribes on the 
banks of the ‘T'anias and the Borysthenes were in 
the same situation; this river is on the same paral- 
lel of latitude as the north of England, Germany, 
the middle of Lithuania, and the centre of Russia. 
Strabo adds to his account of this country, that the 
north part of Britain had a very thin population, 
which he ascribes to the severe cold, No portion 
of this island lies above sixty degrees of north 


iatitude, a parallel that must include Norway. nearly | 


ail Sweden, and very nigh half of Russia, regions 
regarded as impenetrable deserts in the time of the 
last cited author. Those countries which lay to 
the north of Hudson’s bay, are a fair representation 
of the former condition of all that tract of land, 


which is beyond the 55th degree of north latitude. | 


Compare the regions thus described by ancient 
authors, with their present situation, and great is 
the contrast; all are inhabited by a race of men 
who are continually advancing in refinement. 

But similar changes have been produced further 
south, as the old historians, frequently speak of the 
dire effects of cold, in Greece, Italy and Asia Mi- 
nor. ‘I'he soil of these countries, and that of Chal- 
dea, Palestine, Spain, and the northern frontier of 
Africa is stony, and parched with heat. In Spain 
a remarkable alteration has been wrought, formerly 
it was rich, fruitful, and replete with every kind of 
provisions, a character it does not now bear. The 
temperature of all lands from Spain to India, and 
from Mount Atlas to a remote point north, have 
constantly undergone a change from great moisture 
and cold, to a state of heat and dryness. . 

Columella remarks, that the Sabines and the Ro- 
mans, In the preceding century, produced during 
the devastation of war, larger crops than were ga- 
thered in his time when there was peace. He sup- 
poses a variation in the atmosphere brought about 
ina long series of years, and quotes an o!d author 
as inferring the same thing frem the fact, that dis- 
tricts which anciently would not bear olives, now 
brought forth abundant crops. The former was the 
result of the intense cold which prevailed.in win- 
ter, which had become more moderate. These 
events remarked by so many different persons go to 
prove that a great change is effected in the relative 
temperature of all countries, by cultivation, and 
some indefined natural causes. 





A moralist observes, “ that at taverns, mad- 
ness is sold by the bottle.’’ 


LINES—WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
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The following lines, by Mary Chandler, present 
|a beautiful summary of the leading arguments in fa- 
vor of temperance; would that every poet had spoken 
| upon the subject with an equal degree of truth. 
| Fatal effects of luxury and ease! 
| We drink our poison, and we eat disease, 
| Indulge our senses at our reason’s cost, 
| Till sense is pain, and reason hurt or lost. 
| Not so, oh ‘l'emperance bland ! when ruled by thee, 
‘ The brute’s obedient, and the man is free. 
| Soft are his slumbers, balmy is his rest, 

His veins not boiling from the midnight feast. 
| ‘Touched by Aurora’s rosy hand, he wakes 

| Peaceful and calm, and with the world partakes 
The joyful dawnings of returning day, 

|For which their grateful thanks the whole creation 
| pay ; 

| All but the human brute! ’Tis he alone, 

| Whose works of darkness fly the rising sun. 

| Tis to thy rules, oh ‘Temperance! we owe 

| All pleasures, which from health and strength can 
flow, ; 

| Vigor of bedy, purity of mind, 

| Unclouded reason, sentiment refined, 

_ Unmixed, untainted joys, without remorse, 


| The intemperate sinner’s never failing curse. 











WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


BY THEODORE S&S. FAY. 


| * There was never anything so beautiful from 
‘the palette of a mere mortal!’ exclaimed old 
Berto Linainlo. © 

‘The boy has signed a contract with the fa- 
'ther of mischief, for by no other means that I 
| know could this be effected!’ added Antonello. 

‘What delicacy—what brilliancy—what har- 
mony of colouring § observed Donato. 

‘l really am perplexed and confounded,’ re- 
joined Berto. * 1 begin to believe there is ma- 
gic in it.’ 

*‘ All the master spirits of Florence,’ remarked 
a fair lady of high rank, who among the rest, 
had come to gaze upon the painting—‘all the mas- 
ter spirits in Florence may hide their heads 
now.’ 

‘ Your art, signors,’ added her companion to 
the surrounding artists, ‘can produce nothing 
like that.’ 

— you say a boy; Giulietta?’ demanded the 
ady. 

* Ay, madam, and with a shape as seemly as 
my own; and that is something, I ween.’ 

* So young and handsome?’ 

‘His face is as fair and unsullied as any on 
his own canvas—as fair—I had almost said as 
yours madam.’ 

* Nay, then, if he be so, it were worth a coro- 
net to see him.’ 

a have you never, is it possible, beheld 
im: 

* Never, how should |: he has been away-- 
abroad; he has just returned to Italy.’ 

‘ Ay, madam; but before he went, and since 
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his return lie has, [ am almost afraid to say of- 
ten crossed your path.’ 

* Mine, Giulietta ! what do you mean ?’ 

‘ Alas! madam, this young painter loves you; 
has long loved you with a kind of adoration 
which belongs only to enthusiasm, refinement, 
intellect and genius.’ 

‘How you runon! you are a child, Giulietta 
—you jest.’ 

* No, madam.’ 

* And if you do not, what care 1. This young 
man is audacious if he presumes to think of me 
before | have interchanged a word with him— 
before I know his character or listen to his 
voice.’ 

* Ah! but madam, you have listened to his voice. 
It was he who sung beneath your window last 
year, and who saved you in the path by the ri- 
ver from the ruffian Bandeolli. Despairing of 
your favour—for genius is ever modest—he 
withdrew from Florence and went abroad to 
foreign lands—beyond the Alps—1i scarce know 
where. There his genius for painting drew all 
eyes, and he has carried his art so far, that no 
noble is richer and no painter more renowned. 
He has just returned. This is his first work 
here. The critics are in rajtures, and bis bro- 
ther artists are dying of envy.’ 


* Well, 1 hope he has long ago forgotten me,’ 
said the lady, with a passing blush. ‘I remem- 
ber the boy you speak of,a mere child; noble 
and prince-like, certainly, but a silly boy. | ne- 
ver supposed be had been bold enough to think 
of me; travel has doubtless cured him. It was 
an idle dream.’ 

‘Ah! no,madam, Signor Dominica loves you 
yet, he sought me yesterday, and, tosay the truth, 
induced me to persuade you here that he might 
jJearn your opinion of the productiun.’ 

‘It is most beautiful, it is heavenly ; but where 
found he a face so lovely—not on earth surely ?’ 

‘1t is your portrait, madam, from memory, and 
he has really succeeded in-@’ 

* Hush, Giulietta, your tongue has no bounds.’ 

‘ Look, madam, he has entered the hall at this 
moment.’ 

* Let us go, Giulietta instantly.’ 

* It is too late.’ 

* He bows to you, Giulietta, and with the pret- 
tiest blush. Yes, it is the stranger who has so 
mysteriously hovered near me—gained an inte- 
rest in my heart, and then abandoned me.’ 

* How, madam ?’ 

‘What have I said! Ah! Giulietta, you kave 
betrayed me; you have made me betray myself. 
He is coming this way too.’ 

* Yes, he approaches—he retreats—he will re- 
tire—you may never see him again.’ 

* Well, let him come, | will speak to him,’ 

At a sign from the maiden, the young man ap- 
proached, with a deep obeisance and a colour 
that rose perceptibly at the unwonted honour of 
being thus publicly presented to the haughtiest 
and most beautiful of the Florentine nobility. 


* Young painter,’ said the lady, resuming her 
self-possession, and with a grace and sweetness 
that dazzled the eyes and the heart of that fer- 
vid worshipper, of beauty, ‘ your production, 
which attracts the attention of all Florence, has 
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not escaped mine. It has afflurded me unmin. 
gled pleasure.’ 

‘1 am too much honoured,’ replied the artist 
in a low voice,‘ when such eyes deign to dwell 
even for a moment upon the humble work of 
these hands.’ 

* No,’ said the lady, raising her dark, soft 
eyes modestly to his, and then lowering them be- 
neath his ardent gaze,* you are wrong; genius 
like yours is humble only to itself. It sighs over 
what to all other minds 1s perfection ; and even 
when it most triumphs, unconscious of its pawer, 
it most despairs.’ 

‘Speak again!’ said the youth. ‘ Years of 
toil, of despondency, of solitude and hopeless 
gloom are repaid by the sound of your voice. 
Oh! speak again.’ 

‘ You may claim from us of the present day, 
what will be certainly paid you by prosperity— 
the meed of praise. Report speaks of your hay- 
ing travelled.’ 

* 1 am but just returned from Flanders—’ 

* Where you have been studying the delight- 
ful art in which you so far excel all your con- 
temporaries.’ 

‘Did you mark that?’ said Castagna, a Flo- 
rentine artist, in an under tone to his compa- 
nion. 

* Silence,’ said the other, ‘ let us hear the rest.’ 

* My time was devoted to study and one other 
occupation.’ 

* What was it?’ 

‘Grief for the absence of one I loved.’ 

‘Is it in the north that you have learned the 
matchless skill of the pencil?’ 

‘I am the possessor of a secret.’ 

* A secret?’ 

* Ay; by which, more than by any skill of my 
own, | produce on the canvass the effects which 
please yeu.’ 

‘ By such a frank acknowledgment, you make 
us feel that you have something better than a 
skilful hand, a generous heart. You are every 
way fortunate. We have on this side of the 
Alps seen nothing.so beautiful. In what way 
can I express my gratitude for the pleasure you 
have caused me, in matter more substantial 
than words?’ 

* You embolden me to give utterance to a 
wish which has long dwealt in my breast.’ 

‘Speak it. [know you would ask nothing 
which I may not grant before you name it.’ 

‘Yonder face,’ said the painter, in a lower 
tone ‘is the copy of one borne only in my me- 
mory, and till l approach the original, | deemed 
it not wholly uoworthy. But now—I am in de- 
spair—my pencil is uninspired until I attain the 
triumph of my art by copying it anew from na- 
ture. | amaclaimant for the honour of painting 
your portrait.’ 

A slight colour grew deeper at this request, 
and their eyes met. This lady opened her lips 
to utter a negative to a request couched in such 


bold language, but as she encountered the glance | 


of this aspirant after immortality, she chang 
her mind, as women sometimes will, and said— 
‘Signor Dominica, I consent; you may take 
my portrait. Addio, sigaor.’ 
he artist bowed. 
*‘ At four to-morrow, at the palazza D—— 
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‘Madam, | shall be punctual.’ 

And they parted. ; 

Dominica had received from nature the gift of 
genius. The same partial providence which had 
invested him with inspiration, had bestowed 
upon him the form ef Naxcissus, and the heart 


ot Leander. It sometimes happens that some 
beings appear among men recalling the golden 
days when the gods walked through the woods 
and mingled among the shepherds. The lady of 
his dreams was hke himself, of half celestial 
mind and forin. To this enthusiastic soul, this 
young creature had presented herself as the 
star of the evening. He watched and worship- 
ped it as something not of the earth—above his 
reach—a light created to illurnine otber and dis- 
tant spheres—thrice happy he, if like a sad wan- 
derer o’er the deep, he might sometimes behold 
it,and utter toits kindling beams his unrequited, 
his unheard prayers. What was his emotion 
when certain tokens awoke in his bosom a hope, 
a dream, an instinct indefinable as the light 
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which first heralds the morn, but more intoxicat- 
ing than the breath which rises from the vallies | 
and plains, when the grass, trees and flowers | 
are moistened with evening dew. 

He had cherished only two burning hopes— | 
(he one. was fame, the other love. The first he 
had acquired. Europe began to murmur his | 
name with applause, and it was already record- 
ed where future generations might read; and 
now, as if fortune in a laughing mood had re- 
solved to fill his goblet to the very brim—the 
wildest and most delicious vision of his fancy 
was about to be realized. He was going to 
stand before that young seraph, whose eyes 
had already said more than his tongue dared | 
to ulter, more than his heart dared to dream. | 
He muttered to himself in a kind of blissful 
phrenzy— 

‘ To-morrow—to-morrow—at length to-mor- 
row—roll on, leaden hours—oh, when will it be 
to-morrow ?’ 








‘ A secret!’ cried the knot of artist, gathered 
together in conclave in the grand square by the 
old tower. 

‘I knew as much!’ said Berto. 

‘1 could have sworn it!’ cried Anetello. 

‘To be sure!’ exclaimed a third-—‘l always 
said it was a secret !’ 

* The lucky dog! I, too, will visit Flanders ! 
Clad Berto. ‘1am enly five-and-thirty—quite 
a boy !’ 

_‘ And how my haughty mistress, who queens 
itso before the rest of us, how she softened in 
his favour!’ 

‘ He is a rare fellow, and rolls in gold.’ 

‘She will marry him if he wishes—she is 
young, and uatamed—and her own mistress 
Withal.’ 

* Jupiter—what a lucky dog.’ 


‘Il swear, said old Berto, "| will go to Flan- 
ders too!’ 


It was night, and avery bright moon slowly 
ascending in the heaven, rendered everything 
as visible, only in more softened outlines, as in 
‘he day. The young lover had wandered forth 





ina secluded path by the river, which wound 
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for nearly its whole course through thick groves. 
He was not, however long allowed to be alone. 
Castagna, the friend and guide of his infant 

ears, joined him, and they walked together a 
ong time, and conversed. At length Castagna 
said— 

‘ Dominica, you know that I have ever cher- 
ished for you an affection all paternal. 1 have 
watched over your interests with fidelity and vi- 
gilance. I have been your best friend.’ 

‘ And so I esteem you, dear Castagna.’ 

‘ But what is friendship, Dominica? It is mu- 
tual confidence. It is an interchange of eaeh 
other’s thoughts and sympathies. If you have 
troubles, you communicate them. If you have 
pleasures, you divide them. Ah! I have a soul 
for friendship. Too well 1 know what it is. Too 
long I have sighed for a true and realreturn!’ 

‘Am I not your friend, Castagna?’ 

*‘ No!—oh, no!’ 

*‘ No!—how—you jest!’ 

‘ You hold a secret from me, Dominica. 
tween friends there are no secrets.’ 

* But, Castagna, this is a part of my profes- 
sion. Toask it of meistoask my fame. Yeu 
are yourself so good an artist, that you stand 
at the head of the art in Florence.’ 

‘ Net now—not since you have returned.’ 

‘ But I freely confess to all that, not skill alone 
but a remarkable mechanical discovery only, 
places me in the eminence which—how—you 
weep Castagna—’ 

‘ Did 1?—why I believe there was a drop—I 
felt it rise to my lids. I did not know that it had 
left my lashes. I am old, and tender hearted— 
and sometimes [ think that [ am almost falling 
into my dotage. Yes, Dominica, 1 did shed a 
tear—not from disappointment at losing the se- 
cret—oh, no!—but at the fading away of a vi- 
sion—a rainbow of the heart—a bright, deceit- 
ful, false—’ 

‘My dear and good Castagna, what is it you 
would say ?’ 

‘ Your friendship, my beloved and once trus- 
ted Dominica, I thought it mine. I pleased my- 
self with the idea that you once loved me! Ex- 
cept yourself, there was noone on earth to whom 
my heart clung secretly. [ have seen you a boy 
at my feet. | have watched your course to man- 
ood with a father’s solicitude and delight. I 
have not always, perhaps sufficiently discovered 
my feelings—but —’ 

* Yes, my dear Castagna, | know you have al- 
ways loved me. You once saved my life at the 
risk of your own——’ 

‘Idid. 1 was determined not to remember 
that incident Firsz.’ 

‘ Moreover, when I was in want you furnished 
me gold.’ 

‘ That, too, I feared you had forgotten.’ 

‘ And, Castagna—perhaps, indeed, I feel con- 
vinced that I have not been right in concealing 
from you my inmost thoughts and knowledge. 
Yet in relating to you the secret which you de- 
sire, | am about to make a great sacrifice. You 
are now the first Florentine artist, after myself. 
Possessed of this secret you will be the first. 
Yet, on condition that you never reveal it, it 
shall be disclosed to you.’ 

‘I solemnly Swear it dearest Dominica.’ 


Be- 
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‘Know then, that at Borges, I met a learned 
man, who taught me to despise water colours, 
and to paint —-—’ 

‘Well!’ 

*In oil!’ 

‘In oil?—I see. And you have told this to no 
one?’ 

* Not one human being this side the Alps has 
the slightest conception of it but we two. This 
paper contains the details. It will teach you all 
you desire. Now, have I not tested my triend- 
ship, Castagna ? 

* Nobly, Dominica—most nobly—embrace me 
—and my thanks be—this—and this—and this!’ 

The moonbeams glanced from a glitterin 
blade; its keen point, at each thrust, pierc 
bay to the heart. 

here was a heavy splash in the river—the 
cloud sailed silently from before the moon—the 
breeze gently waved the tree tops—Castagna 
stood alone. 
‘At length!’ cried he— at length, then, I am 
the first in Florence. I am without a rival!’ 


This incident, which marked the introduction 
of oil-painting into Italy, is related on the au- 
thority of Lanzi. 





THE SONG OF THE WATER DRINKER. 


BY DR. F. JOHNSON, 


O! water for me! bright water for me, 
And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 
It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 
And maketh the faint one strong again: 
It comes o’er the sense like a breeze from the sea, 
All freshness, like infant purity. 
O ! water, bright water, for me, for me, 
Give wine, give wine, to the debauchee ! 


Fill to the brim! fill, fill to the brim! 

Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim, 

For my hand is steady, my eye is true, 

For I, like the flowers, drink naught but dew. 
O! water, bright water’s a mine of wealth, 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigor and health. 
So water, pure water, for me, for me, 

And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 

Fill again to the brim, again to the brim, 
For water strengtheneth life and limb! 

To the days of the aged it addeth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength. 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
*Tis like quafling a goblet of morning light. 
So water! I will drink naught but thee, 
Thou parent of health and energy ! 


When v’er the hills, like a gladsome bride, 
Morning wakes forth in her beauty’s pride, 
And, leading a band of laughing hours, 
Brushes the dew from the nodding flowers— 
O! cheerily then my voice is heard, 

Mingling with that of the soaring bird, 

Who flingeth abroad his matins loud, 

As he freshens his wing in the cold gray cloud. 


SONG OF THE WATER DRINKER—VASTNESS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


But when Evening has quitted her sheltering yew, 
Drowsily flying and weaving anew 

Her dusky meshes o’er land and sea— 

How gently, O sleep, fall thy poppies on me! 

For I drink water, pure, cold and bright, 

And my dreams are of Heaven the livelong night, 
So hurrah for thee, Water, hurrah, hurrah, 

Thou art silver and gold, thou art riband and star, 
Hurrah, for bright water, hurrah, hurrah! 





On the Vastness of the Universe. 


1. Theaspect ofthe world,even without any of 
the peculiar lights which science throws upon 
it, is fitted to give us an idea of the greatness of 
the power by which it is directed and governed, 
far exceeding any notions of power and great- 
ness which are suggested by any other contem- 
plation. The number of human beings who 
surround us—the various conditions requisite 
for their life, nutrition, well-being, all fulfilled; 
—the way in which these conditions are modifi- 
ed, as we pass in thought to other countries, by 
climate, temperament, habit ;—the vast amount 
of the human population of the globe thus made 
up;—yet man himself but one among almost 
endless tribes of animals ;—the forest, the field, 
the desert, the air, the ocean, all teeming with 
creatures whose bodily wants are as carefully 
provided for as his;—the sun, the clouds, the 
winds, all attending, as it were, on these organ- 
ized beings ;—a host of beneficent energies, un- 
wearied by time and succession, pervading 
every corner of the earth ;—this spectacle can- 
not but give the contemplator a lofty and mag- 
nificent conception of the Author of so vast a 
work, of the Ruler of so wide and rich an em- 
pire, of the Provider for so many and varied 
wants, the Director and Adjuster of such com- 
plex and jarring interests. 
But when we take a more exact view of this 
spectacle, and aid our vision by the discoveries 
which have been made of the structure and ex- 
tent of the universe, the impression is incalcula- 
bly increased. 
he number and variety of animals, the ex- 
quisite skill displayed in their structure, the 
comprehensive and profound relations by which 
they are connected, far exceed any thing which 
we could in any degree have imagined. But 
the view of the universe expands also on another 
side. The earth, the globular body thus cover- 
ed with life, is not the only globe in the unt- 
verse. There are, circling about our own sun, 
six others, so far as we can judge, perfectly 
analogous in their nature; besides our moon 
and other bodies analogous to it. Noone cad 
resist the temptation to conjecture, that these 
globes, some of thern much larger than our own, 
are not dead and barren; that they are, like 
ours, occupied with organization, life, intelli- 
gence. To conjecture is all that we can do, yet 
even by the perception of such a possibility, our 
view of the kingdom of nature is enlarge and 
elevated. The outermost of the planelary 
globes of which we have spoken is so far from 
the sun, that the central luminary must appear 








to the inhabitants of that planet, if any there 
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are, no larger than Venus does to us; and the 
length of their year will be 82 of ours. 


But astronomy carries us still onwards. It 
teaches us that, with the exception of the pla- 
nets already mentioned, the stars which we see 
have no immediate relation to our system. The 
obvious supposition is that they are of the na- 
ture and order of our sun: the minuteness of 
their apparent magnitude agrees, on this suppo- 
sition, with the enormous and almost incon- 
ceivable distance which, from all the measure- 
ments of astronomers, we are led to attribute to 
them. If then these are suns, they may, like 
our sun, have planets revolving round them; 
and these may, like our planet, be the seats of 
vegetable and animal and rational life;—we 
may thus have in the universe worlds, no one 
knows how many, no one can guess how varied; 
—but however many, however varied, they are 
still but so many provinces in the same empire, 
subject to common rules, governed by a com- 
mou power. 


But the stars which we see with the naked 
eye are but a very small portion of these which 
the telescope unveils to us. The most imper- 
fect telescope will discover some that are invisi- 
ble without it; the very best instrument per- 
haps does not show us the most remoie. The 
number which crowd some parts of the heavens 
is truly marvellous. Dr. Herschel calculated 
that a portion of the milky way, about 10 de- 
grees lou and 24 broad, contained 258,000. In 
a sky so occupied the mnoon would eclipse 2000 
of such stars at once. 


We learn too from the telescope that even in 
this province the variety of nature is not ex- 
hausted. Not only do the stars differ in colour 
and appearance, but some of them grow periodi- 
cally fainter and brighter,as if they were dark 
on une side, and revolved on their axis. In 
other cases two stars appear close to each other, 
and in some of these cases it has been clearly 
established, that thetwo have a motion of revo- 
lution about each other; thus exinbiting an ar- 
rangement belore unpguessed, and giving rise, 
possibly, to new conditiuns of worlds. In other 
instances again, the telescope shows, not lumin- 
vous points, but extended masses of dilute light. | 
like bright cleuds, hence called nebulae. Some 
have supposed (2s we have noticed in the last 
book) that such nebulee by further condensation 
might become suns; but for such opinions we 
have nuthing but conjecture. Some stars have 
again undergone permanent changes, or have 
wbsolutely disappeared, as the celebrated star 
of 1572, in the constellation Cassiopea. 








_ Ifwe take the whole range of created objects 
in our own system, from the sun down to the 
smallest animalcule, and suppose such a system, 
or something In some way analogous to it, to be 
repeated fur each of the millions of stars thus 
revealed to us, we have a representation of the 
Material part of the universe, according to a 
view which many minds receive as a probable 
one; and referring this aggregate of systerns to 
the Author of the universe, as in our own sys- 
tem we have found ourselves led to do, we have 
thus an estimate of the extent to which his crea- 
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tive energy would thus appear to have been ex- 
ercised in the material world. 

if we consider further the endless and ad- 
mirable contrivances and adaptations which 
philosophers and observers have discovered in 
every portion of our system, every new step of 
our knowledge showing us something new in 
this respect; and if we combine this considera- 
tion with the thought how small a portion of the 
universe our knowledge includes, we shall, 
without beipg able at all to discern the extent 
of the skill and wisdom thus displayed, see some- 
thing of the character of the design, and of the 
copionsness and ampleness of the means which 
the scheine of the world exhibits. And when we 
see that the tendency of all the arrangements 
which we can comprehend is to support the ex- 
istence, to develope the faculties, to promote the 
well-being of these countless species of crea- 
tures ; we shall have some impression of the be- 
nefieence and love of the Creator, as manifested 
in the physical government of his creation. 

2. itis extremely difficult todevise any means 
of bringing before a common apprehension the 
scale on which the universe is constructed, the 
enormous proportion which the larger dimen- 
sions bear to the sraaller, and the amazing num- 
ber of steps from large to smaller, or from small 
to Jarger, which the consideration of it offers. 
The following comparative representations may 
serve to give the reader to whom the subject is 
new some idea of these steps. 

If we suppose the earth to be represented by 
a globe a foot in diameter, the distance of the 
sun from the earth will be about two miles; the 
diameter of the sun, cn the same supposition, 
will be something above one hundred feet, and 
consequently his bulk such as might be made 
up of two hemispheres, each about the size of 
the dome of St. Paul’s. The moon will be thirty 
feet frum us, and her diameter three inches, 
about that of a cricket ball. Thus the sun would 
much more than occupy all the space within the 
moon’s orbit. On thesamescale. Jupiter would 
be above ten miles from the sun, and Uranus 
fortv. We see then how thinly scattered 
through space are the heavenly bodies. The 
fixed stars would be at an unknown distance, 
but, probably, if all distances were thus dimin- 
ished, no star would be nearer to such a one- 
foot earth, than the moon now is to us. 

On such a terrestrial globe the highest meun- 
tains would be about 1-80th of an inch high, and 
consequently only just distinguishable. We 
may inagine therefore how imperceptible would 
be the largest animals. The whole organized 
covering of such a globe would be quite undis- 
coverable by the eye, except perlaps by colour, 
like the bloom on a plum. 

In order to restore this earth and its inhabit- 
ants to their true dimensions, we must magnify 
them forty millions of times; and to preserve 
the proportions, we must increase equally the 
distances of the sun and of the stars from us. 
They seem thus to pass off into infinity; yet 
each of them thus removed, has its system of 
mechanical and perhaps of erganic processes 
going on upon its surface. 

But the arrangements of organic life which 
we can see with the naked eye are few, compar- 
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line; when that reaches no bottom, the ocean 


ed with those which the microscope detects. 
We know that we may magnify objects thou- 
sands of times, and still discover fresh complexi- | hundred millions of miles a great distance? how 
ties of structure; if we suppose, therefore, that | is a hundred millions of times a great ratio? 
we increase every particle of matter in our uni- | Not in itself: this greatness is no quality of the 
verse in such a proportion, in length, breadth, | numbers which can be proved like their mathe- 
and thickness, we may conceive that we tend | matical properties; on the contrary, ail that 
thus to bring before our apprehension a true | absolutely belongs to number, space, and ratio, 
estimate of the organized adaptations which are | must, we know demonstrably, be equally true 
ready to testify the extent of the Creator's of the largest and the smallest. It is clear that 
power. ithe greatness of these expressions of measure 

3. The other numerical qualities which we | has reference to our faculties only. Our aston- 
have to consider in the phenomena of the uni- | ishment and embarrassment take for granted 
verse are on as givantic a scale as the distances | the limits of our own nature. We havea ten- 
and sizes. By the rotation of the carth on its | dency to treat a difference of degree and of ad- 
axis, the parts of the equator move at the rate | dition, as if it were a difference of kind and of 
of a thousand miles an hour, and the portions of | transformation. The existence of the attributes, 
the earth’s surface which are in our latitude, at | design, power, goodness, is a matter depending 
about six hundred. The former velocity is near- | on obvious grounds: about these qualities there 
ly that with which a cannon ball is discharged can be no mistake: if we can know anything, 
from the mouth ofa gun; but, large as it is, itis | we cam know these attributes when we see them. 
inconsiderable, compared with the velocity of But the extent, the limitsof such attributes must 
the earth in its orbit about the sun. This latter | be determined by their effects ; our knowledve 
velocity is sixty-five times the former. By the of their limits by what we see of the effects. Nor 
rotatory motion of the carth, a point on its sur- is any extent, any amount of power and good- 
face is carried sometimes forwards and some- ness improbable before hand; we know that 
times backwards with regard to the annual pro- | these must be great, we cannot tell bow great. 

ression; but in consequence of the great pre- We should not expect beforehand to find them 

ominance of the latter velocity in amount, the bounded; and therefore when the boundless 
former scarcely affects it either way. And even prospect opens before us, we may ‘se bewilder- 
the latter velocity is inconsiderable compared ed, but we have wo reason to be shaken in our 
with that of light; which comparison, however, conviction of the reality of the cause from which 
we shall not make; since, according to the their effects proceed : we may feel ourselves in- 
theory we have coasidered as most probable, capable of following the train of thought, and 
the motion of light is not a transfer of matter but’ may stop, but we have no rational motive for 
of motion from one part of space to another. quitting the point which we have thus attained 

The extent of the scale of density of different in tracing the Divine Perfections. 
substances bas already been mentioned; gold is| On the contrary, those magnitudes and pro- 
twenty times as heavy as water; air is eight | portions which leave our powers of conception 
hundred and thirty times lighter, steam 1-8000 , far behind;—that ever-expanding view which 
times lighter than water; the luminiferousether is brought b2fore us, of the scale and mechan- 
is incomparably rarer than steam: and this is | ism, the riches and magniticence, the population 





appears unfathomable. Yet in fact, how isa 





true of the matter of light, whether we adopt 
the undulatory theory or any other. 

4. The above statements are vast in amount, 
and almost oppressive to our faculties. They 
belony to the measurement of the powers which 
are exerted in the universe, and of the spaces 


and activity of the universe ;—may rea onably 
serve, not to disturb, but enlarge and elevate 
our conceptions of the Maker and Master of all; 
to feed an ever-growing admiration of His won- 
derful nature; and to excite a desire to be abie 
to contemplate more steadily and conceive less 


through which their efficacy reaches (for the | inadequately the scheme of his government and 
most distant bodies are probably connected both | the operation of his power.— Wiewell. 

by gravity and light.) But these estimates can- 
not be said so much to give us any notion of the 








should fall into by supposing his powers at all to 1f the enemy be not converted by patienc2, he 
resembie ours:—by supposing that numbers, | js, at all events, disarmed. 

and spaces, and forces, and combinations, which But,” I hear some one say, “ the man who 
would overwhelm us, are any obstacle to the has an unjust dislike of another, does not de- 
arrangements which his plan requires. Weean | serve to be spared.” Right; but I asm notar- 
easily understand that to an intelligence surpass- | guing upon what ke deserves. I am_ pointing 


ing ours in degree only, that may be easy which out what is advantageous to you. You should | 


isimpossible tous. The child who cannot count | appease his hatred for your own sake, not for 
beyond four, the savage who has no name for | jis, 


possibility of dealing with thousands and mil- enemy, and he will feel flatiered by that respect: 
lions: yet a little additional developement of the Often has an inveterate slanderer been thereby 
intellect makes such numbers manageable and converted to a warm defender. 

conceivable. The difficulty which appears to 
reside in numbers and magnitudes and stages of | ) 
subordination, is one produced by judging from | lieves he knows perfectly, and which the wise 
ourselyes—by measuring with our own sounding ‘ man despairs lest he should never know. 





( He is wise who complains against no one, for 4 
powers of the Deity, as to correet the errors we | he thereby avoids or choaks many animosilies. / 


And, truly, this is often easier to be done | 
any number above five, cannot cemprehend the than is supposed. Be respectful towards your | 


There are many things which the fool be- | 
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ESSAY UPON THE 


GEOLOGICAL HISTORY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


BY ISAAC FISHER, ESQ. OF LEWISTOWN, PA. 


Read before the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylva- 
nia Lyceum, and ordered to be published. 


T’o enable us to understand the science of geology, 
we should divest the mind of all prejudice, and 
casting off all preconceived, inconsiderate opinions, 
fearlessly pursue truth, through the avenues of rea- 
son, examine the operations of nature by the un- 
fading lights, which her mighty werks have shed 
upon the chronicles of time, and remount through 
ages of infinite duration, to that peried, when the 
day and the night, the months and ‘the seasons, 
issued forth from Eternity. 

Geology, the first offspring of the elements, is the 
youngest daughter of science, and in the latter days, 
in this age, she has first taught the human mind to re- 
trace her footsteps back to the shades of Chaos, and 
the darkness of. universal desolation, before the 
spirit of life had breathed in the winds, or moved 
upon the waters. ‘The discoveries in this branch 
of natural history will form an era in the records 
of human knowledge, and of the triumphs of the 
human mind. They form the event, by which, in 
future times the present age will be designated. 

Amongst the nations of the east, whose authen- 
tic records carry back their reclamation from bar- 
barism to a period of very high antiquity ; fables 
and fictions have unfortunately precluded the study 
of the operations of nature. Content with the 
vague, and incredible account of the origin of the 
world given by the Brahmins of India, the Max- 
darins of China, the Priests of Egypt, and the 
various writers of historical romance in other coun- 
tries, men never thought of turning their minds to 
the examination of a subject, which presented the 
means of its investigation within itself, and had 
the annals of its history engraved in the folds that 
enveloped its bosom. 

For many thousands of years after men had 

ceased to be mere wandering savages, learning and 
the arts were menepolised by the sacerdotal orders 
in the different nations, which had commenced the 
career of civilization. By this means, the know- 
ledge that was acquired by each fraternity, was 
preserved amongst the members, but its diffusion 
amongst the people, was most effectually prevent- 
ed. ‘he human mind, ignorant and vicious, the 
slave of absurd and impossible systems, the mon- 
strous inventions of the combined efforts of en- 
thusiasm, folly and wickedness, could not, and 
dared not exert the faculties with which nature 
had endued the soul of man, and but for the dis- 
covery of the art of printing, darkness weuld at 
this day have covered the earth, and gross darkness 
the people. 
_ The history of geology, is a history of the earth 
self, and nature operating by eternal, equal and 
wuiversal laws, has made the history of one section 
of the globe, the history of all other sections, and 
11 
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though the present address claims but to delineate 
the succession of events, mutations and cataclysm, 
to which Pennsylvania has been subject, yet the 
same principles apply to all other countries, and 
have operated with equal power in every quarter of 
the planet. 

Those who have heretofore written of geology 
have fallen into one general érror, that has led to 
the most perplexing difficulties. In advancing with 
their reasoning and deductions, they have proceed- 
ed from cause to effect instead of the inverse course 
of ascending in the erder of time and events, from 
effect to cause. 

Cuvier, whose labours upon this subject, have 
given his name to immortality, and whom posterity 
will regard as the father of this most interesting 
science, carried on his observations, in the chalk beds 
and gypsum deposits in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
and seems to have been of opinion that the earth 
had been subjected to an almost infinite number of 
eataclysms, gradually becoming dry after each suc- 
cessive inundation and covered with animal life, 
only ugain to be the victim of a new deluge. 

This great philosopher, in the ardour with which 
he has pursued his subterranean researches, has 
almost entirely overlooked, or at least greatly dis- 
regarded the present surface of the earth, and the 
mighty changes that have been wrought upon it, 
by time, and the waters since the period of the last 
great elemental warfare in which the entire crust 
of the earth changed its pesition, the most terrific 
chemical force was exerted upon the entire mass, 
and the whole was subjected to those causes which 
prepared the way for the existence of man, and the 
present races of animals, reptiles and insects, 
which causes have, in their operations, changed 
the earth from a vast plain, of superincumbent, 
horizontal strata, covered with one endless sheet 
of brackish water to its present infinitely variegated 
surface. 

The English geelogists have made their experi- 
ments in the chalk beds, lias formations, and the 
immense masses of the old red sand stone, which 
have been formed in the southern and eastern parts 
of England, and which are mere local deposits, 
whilst in Cornwall the primitive limestones, and 
even the eternal granites have been forced to the 
very surface of the earth, as is proved by the ex- 
istence of the tin mines. 

Nearly all of the orders of rocks, in which the 
French and English philosophers have pursued 
their investigations, are totally wanting in the U. 
States: to this, however, there is one exception— 
the coal fields, and carbonaceous limestone forma- 
tions of England and Wales, are nearly identical 
with those of western Pennsylvania. 

I have proposed to take a survey of geological 
history, or in other words a review of the history of 
the earth itself. 

It is impossible to separate the geelogical history 
of Pennsylvania from that of the United States ; 
for the laws of nature, which are consistent with 
themselves every where, have operated with the 


most striking uniformity over every part of this con- 
tinent. 
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To perform the assumed task with effect, it is 
necessary to take a view of the present condition 
ef the surface of the earth, and also of the various 
strata, which compose its crust down to the utmost 
dspths which have been exposed, either by the 
labours of man, or by the all powerful ard irresis- 
tible operations of time. 

Pennsylvania presents within her limits fair spe- 
cimens of the general geological features of the U. 
States, and her mineral structure is properly divisi- 
bie into three grand compartments. 

1. The primitive rocks. 

2. The secondary inclined rocks. 

3. ‘The secondary horizontal rocks. 

‘lo which may be added a small portion of allu- | 
vial deposite, or tertiary formation, as Fetherstone- 
haugh, and other foreigners have called it. . 

The rocks of the first order are found only in 
the southeastern part of the State, and are bound- 
ed on the northwest by a line drawn nearly north- 
east and southwest, through the lower or south- 
eastera parts of the counties of Bucks, Montgomery 
and Chester. 
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say before this society, it is impossible to do more 
than to present a mere sketch or outline of the 
geology of Pennsylvania, a subject so vast and 
cowprehensive, that a life time might be spent in its 
study without discovering all its immense features, 
and upon whieh folios might be written without 
fully describing all its peculiarities. But there 
are certain general and obvious laws, which govern 
the whole of the immense systems now under con- 
sideration, and these laws, it is my present purpose 
to develope. 

This second series or order of formation, which 
is constituted of the secondary inclined strata of 
rocks, embraces more than one-third of the super- 
ficial area of the State, and contains within its 
boundaries all of our anthracite coal, both bitu- 
minous and dry—all of our hematitic, micaceous, 
and compact brown oxides of iron, with small por- 
tions of lead and copper, and is underlaid every 
where by limestone, which in many places is ex- 
posed to the day, over wide undulating champaign 
vallies, whilst in others, it is covered to the depth 
of more than a thousand feet, by strata of gray, red 


The rocks withia this division, se far as my ob- | and black shales, red, white and gray sand stones, 
servation has extended, belong to the primitive or- | beds of conglomerate rocks, fields of anthracite 
der, and are composed chiefly of micaceous slates, | coal, and endless deposites of indurated argillaceous 
though granite is said to appear in some places, | iron ore. 


particularly towards the southeast border of the | 
State. Stealite, hornblend, gneiss, and other mine- | 
rals of the primitive family, are also of frequent | 
occurrence in this ¢istrict, but the proportion of | 
mica is so great, that it has every where diffused | 
itself through the soil, and appears in glittering | 
particles upon the roads, and in the fields. Not | 
having made a minute examination ef the rocks of | 
this division, I cannot venture to assert, that they | 
have never been disturbed, but reasoning from | 
analogy, presume that they are now in the same_ 
positions in which they were originally placed. 
Neither coal nor lime can exist here, and I 
have not heard that any valuable ores of metals 
have been discovered within the limits of this com- 
partment, but it abounds with mineral substances 
valuable for manufacturing pusposes, and as ma- 
terials for the erection of structures. Geologically, 
it is the most barren, as geographically, it is the 
smallest of the portions into which the territory of 
Pennsylvania is separated, 

2. Eutering upon the second geological com- | 
partment, we find a new order of things extend- | 
ing from a line on the southeast, (drawn from near 
Trenton in Jersey to the vicinity of Port Deposite 
in Maryland) to the southeastern base of the great 
Alleghany table land, or Alleghany mountain, as 
it has generally been called, The northwestern 
boundary line of this division passes through Penn- 
sylvania, diagonally from a point a little northwest 


All the strata of this compartment lie at an in- 
clination, or dip,as the miners term it, forming 
greater, or less angles, with the horizon. Some 
stand almost, and in some few instances, altogether 
vertical, whilst in other positions, we find in this 
region, rocks that are nearly, if not quite horizon- 
tal. But these form exceptions to the general rules, 
and never extend far where they are found. 

‘The carbonaceous and metalic veins are found 
distributed between these inclined strata of rocks, 
always having the same dip and rise, and longitu- 
dinal bearing, as the rocks, amongst which they are 
found, and which constitute the walls that support 
them below, and cover them above. 

Theze inclined rocks are filled in many places 
with fossil remains, of animal and vegetable life, 
placed in such positions, that the period of their 
origin must ascend to a date so remote, that the 
mind is incapable of computing the eras, that have 
succeeded their births, though counting by cycles,of 
thousands of millions of years. 

In the ‘ Long Narrows’ through which the Juni- 
ata river flows, below Lewistown, a bed of gray 
silicious rock is found, forming part of the southern 
declivity of the Shade Mountain. This bed of 
gray rock is thickly covered with fossil fucoides, 
and stands at an ascending angle of about sixty 
degrees with the horizon—a line drawn at right 
angles, from these fucoides, and the rocks in which 
they dre imbeded would not reach the level of the 





This is a curve line drawn in its whole length 
along the base of the Alleghany table land, form- 


of Cumberland in Maryland, to another point near | > M 
Stockport in Wayne county on the Delaware river. | Mountain south of it, in a distance less than 1200 
| feet, and consequently the fucoides, have at one 


top of either Shade Mountain, or the Black Log 


period, before the valley of the Juniata was worn 





ing upon the first described line, a vast arch, the 
apex of which is near Farrandsville in Lycoming 






It is here proper to observe, that in a single es- 


county, on the west branch of the Susquehanna. | 


away, been 1200 feet below the surface of the earth, 
| covered by layers of various kinds of rocks. How 
‘remote then must have been the day when the 
‘rocks on whieh these fucoides repose, was at the 
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| older than the lime rocks in the other vallies,—than 











surface of the earth, and yet, unquestionably this 
rock, was once a surface covering of the beds be- 
low it, and formed the upper soil of the earth at the 
time these fucoides lay and grew where they now 
lie. 


bounded on the left by a lofty ridge, composed of 
various strata of rocks, and amongst them is a thick 


can be traced along the south side of the ridge, a 
distance of more than sixty miles. ‘This sand stone 
bed stands at an ascending inclination of sixty or 
seventy degrees, leaning towards the northwest, 
and about a foot of the southeast side of the rock, 
throughout its whole course is a confused mass of 
marine shells, or more properly speaking, of the 
impressions of marine shells, for the lime of which 
the shells were composed, has been dissolved by 
the sand rock, which is of a ferruginous quality, 
and absorbed into its mass, leaving only the im- 
pressions of the shells—but these impressions are 
as lively and distinct asif the shells themselves were 
yet sunk in the sand. These shells, by a right 
line drawn across the strata, .re more than two 
thousand feet below the surface. 

In the compact, secondary lime stone of Kisha- 
coquillas Valley, various animal remains have been 
found, in positions from 1500 to 6000 feet below 
the surface, computing by a line drawn at right 
angles across the strata. These fossil remains con- 
sistin part ef a crooked sort of shell fish called 
an amonite, at the depth of six thousand feet, and 
the bones and teeth of a water animal, probably of 
the shark tribe. 

The secondary lime stone, of Kishacoquillas Val- 
ley ts inclined, like all the other strata of this com- 
partment, and extends to a depth so great, that the 
base on which it reposes remains undiscovered— 
in computing the depth of any of the beds of 
lime stone in the vallies of Pennsylvania, below 
the ancient surface, we are to imagine a line drawn 
at right angles, with the dip of the strata, and ex- 
tending until it shall be vertical, to the first anticli- 
nal axis, of the collateral, superimposed strata. Jt 
is alone, by attending to the anticlinal axis, that 
we ean discover the true geological depth of any 
of the strata in the inclined region. As all the 
lime stone vallies were once covered by strata of 
shales, sand stones, and other rocks, to a height 
equal to the tops ef the mountains, which bound 
those vallies collaterally, we often find the vertical 
sections of the axis broken and swept away. 

A professional geologist in writing of the lime 
stone vallies of Pennsylvania, has assumed, as a 
fact, that the lime stone in Cumberland Valley is 


Which, no opinion can be more unfounded. This 
ea had its origin in a misapprehension of the 
Changes, which the strata have undergone. All 
the lime rocks, of the inclined region, are of the 
‘ame age, had a co-ordinate origin, and belong to 
‘he same period, though doubtlessly the lowest 


‘trata, are older than the highest by incalculable cy- 
cles of time. 
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| the inclined rocks, have been forced up amongst the 
| strata, by some interior power, at a time when the 
| metals were in a state of fluidity, and this incon- 
, siderate notion has been adopted by men of philo- 
| sophical research. 

North of Lewistown, the valley of the Juniata is | 


These metallic veins are as old as the rocks in 


| which they are found, and were all formed, at a 
‘time, when the rocks themselves lay in a horizon- 
and well defined bed of whitish sand stene, which | 


tal position. All the metallic veins, at whatever 
depth we may now find them, were at the surface of 
the earth atthe time of their formation. The laws of 
nature are eternal, and immutable in their opera- 
tions, and she is at this day forming beds of iron ore 
at the surface of the earth in Jersey, and in many 
parts of the peninsula, especially in the lower part 
of Delaware. 

These beds of ore are actual accretions, and pre- 
sent phenomena, as curious as any that are to be 
found in geology. The ore is formed, or rather 
grows, for it continually becomes thicker by time, at 
or immediately below the surface of the earth, in 
wet flat land, which is as high as any other land 
near it. We here have before our eyes, the pro- 
cess by which nature has prepared, in her great 
chemical laboratory, all the metallic veins of the 
earth. ‘The metallic veins of the inclined strata 
have been upraised, and thrown upon their edges, 
as we now find them, simultaneously with their 
aecompanying rocks, and as these veins and the 
gangues in which they are imbeded, are weaker 
and more friable than the sand and other rocks 
near them, they have been broken, disjoined, com- 
pressed and slipped assunder, as we now see them. 
These derangements took place at the time when 
all the strata were forced out of their original hori- 
zontal position, and thrown into their present varied 
forms. 

fn Pennsylvania, we find two kinds of mineral 
coal—anthracite and bituminous—of these two 
coals, the atthracite is found only in the inclined 
region, and of this mineral, far the largest quantity 
exists in that portion of the country, which is 
drained by the Schuylkill, the eastern tributaries of 
the Susquehanna, and the north branch of that 
great river. 

Considerable deposits of coal, aptly denominat- 
ed by Mr. R. C. Taylor, bituminous anthracite, are 
seen in an elevated region called Broad Top Moun- 
tain, in the counties of Bedford and Huntingdon. 
This coal contains a large portion of bituminous 
matter, but is nevertheless real anthracite as is 
proved by its mineral strusture. 

All the secondary rocks have been formed under 
the water, and this is manifest on an examination 
of their composition. These rocks,whether silicious 
or argillacious, are uniformly composed of thin 
layers, united to each other by imperceptible lines, 
like the grain of timber, or the layers of sand which 
have been washed upon a beach by successive tides. 
Any one who will take a piece of broken moun- 
tain rock, and look at the fractured side, will under- 
stand this subject better than he can by any writ- 
ten explanation. ‘These internal seams are always 
parallel to the external flat sides of the rock in 





alt has been supposed that the metallic veins of 





which they are found, and prove clearly that the 
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rock has been formed by progressive accretion up- 
wards. The regularity of these layers shews, that 
at the time of their accumulation, the increment 
was equal, simultaneous and uniform over the then 
surface. Consequently the base of the rock must 
have been on a horizontal plain, and its surface 
must have formed a parallel horizontal plain. 
Some naturalists have supposed that all mineral 
coal was of ligneous origin, and was composed of 
the remains of the forests of a remote geological 
date. 
The mind of untutored man is so gross, that it is 
ready to receive any impression, and to believe any 
assertion in matters that lie beyond its own feeble 
comprehension, and this theory of groves of trees 
having been converted into beds of anthracite coal, 
is to be ranked with the vulgar notion, that all the 
inequalities of the surface of the earth, and all the 
irregularities of its mternal structure, are the effects 
of Noah’s flood, which happened some forty-five 
hundred years ago, or with the mere generally re- 
ceived opinion, that snow will not lie on the ground 
above rich metallic veins, 
Wood is not the only material that is consumed 
by heat. All. vegetable products; a great variety 
of animal bodies, and many minéral substan- 
ces besides coal, are combustible. ‘There is, there- 
fore, no necsssity of assigning a wooden origi- 
nal, to that which is stamped as a mineral, by evi- 
dences as lucid as those by which lime stones are 
declared not to be vegetables. 
The origin of all minerals, the product of the 
second geological uge of the world is to be traced, 
and is te be traced only by a careful examination 
of their component parts, and of the manner in 
which those parts adhere to each other. 
The anthracite, of Pennsylvania of both species, 
has the same form of structure with the rocks, 
whatever they are that lie adjacent to it, whether 
above or below. It-lies in closely compressed folds, 
of thin dimensions, one over another, like the sheets 
in a quire of paper, which have been wet, laid upon 
each other, and then submitted to a pressure so 
violent as to unite them all in a common mass, 
like a piece of pasteboard, in which, though the whole 
plate adheres together, yet when it is wet, and we 
examine its edge, we can perceive that the now 
solid sheet is composed of numerous layers, that 
have laterally united together. 
At the period of the formation of the anthracite 
coal beds, they were all under water, and grew by 
continued periodical accretions, similar to the allu- 
vial increments, which are annually deposited, by 
the waters on the low grounds adjacent to the 
Mississippi river. 

Any one who will take a piece of anthracite from 
the mine, and break it in a line from the roof to 
the floor, will readily be able to trace, with the 
naked eye, the various lines of the numerous thin 
layers, which compose the whole mass. 

The lines by which these minute layers are uni- 

ted together, are always parallel to the floor of the 
mines, showing demonstrably that each accretion 
has been uniform, and simultaneous in all its parts, 
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the floor was spread out on a horizontal plain, 
Arthracite has no determinate cleavage, its layers 
are so firmly united, that they break before they 
separate, and its massive laminated form proves it 
to have had an origin different from the bituminous 
coal which separates into irregular cubical frag- 
ments. 

There is, probably no part of the world in which 
the science of geology may be studied with more 
advantage, or where the ancient forms of terrestrial 
existence, are laid bare to the eye of every in- 
telligent observer, in a more conspicuous manner 
than in the mountain ranges, through which the 
Juniata river flows. Any one who will take the 
trouble of examining the rocks will there see veri- 
fied, or illustrated, all that I have stated. And those 
who now hear me,when making their summer excur- 
sions through these romantic mountain passes, can- 
notspend their time nore honourably, more profita- 
bly, nor more pleasantly than in the investigation of 
the ruins of a period, whose years were numberless, 
and which had passed away long before man was 
an inhabitant of this globe. 

All the fossil remains of tke inclined strata be- 
long to the second age of the world, that age in 
which the whole earth was covered with water, 
when all the strata were horizantal, when none but 
aquatic creatures existed, and when the tides flow- 
ed in an uninterrupted current over and around the 
entire planet. 

All the secondary rocks, and far the greater part 
of all of their accompanying and coeval mineral 
beds and deposites, owe their present forms to the 
action of the tides of the universal ocean of the 
second age. I shall now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the third division of the geology of Penn- 
sylvania, the secondary horizontal compartment, 
embracing nearly two-thirds of the superficial area 
of the State. All that can be done in this dis- 
course is to give an outline of the features of this 
interesting and valuable portion of our territory. 

It has been said that the rocks of the horizontal 
and inclined strata, are identical in their qualities, 
and general arrangements. This opinion has cer- 
tainly been hastily advanced, and will as certainly 
be exploded at no distant day; that many of the 
rocks of the two divisions, possess a sameness of 
composition is undoubtedly true, and it is also true 
that many of the rocks found in the horizontal, are 
unknown in the inclined strata. These differences 
of structure cannot here be detailed at large, but 
the most careless observer, cannot have failed to 
notice the dissimilarity between the lime rocks of 
the east and the west; and it will presently be seen 
that the coal of the horizontal region is not only 
different in the materials of which it is composed, 
from the dry anthracite of the east, but is also dif 
ferent from the latter, in its mineral structure and 
geological origin. 

In proceeding north-west across Bald Eagle Val- 
ley, which lies parallel to, and at the south-east foo! 
of the great Alleghany table land, we discover thet 
all the rocks belong to the inclined division—but 
as we ascend the table land or Alleghany moun: 





which could only have happened, at a time, when 





tain as it is termed, we perceive that gradually, the 
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dip of the strata lessens, until at last we find our- 
selves standing on horizontal sand stone rocks; and 
we may now be assured that we have reached the 
summit of the Allegnany. 

The same power which raised the inclined strata, 
from their eriginal horizontal position, has also 
affected, in a slight degree, the Alleghany table 
land itself; as may be seen by all the strata of the 
south-eastern escarpement of that vast elevation 
being raised towards the south-east. There is also 
near the south-eastern verge of the table-land, an 
elevated ridge, produced by the same force that 
upraised the strata of the escarpement. It is this 
elevated ridge that has caused so much difficulty 
in the construction of rail-roads across the table 
land; and which has rendered it impossible to 
unite the waters of the Ohio and of the Juniata. 

It is not to be understoed that the various strata 
within the horizontal compartment, are altogether 
level, or that this is their general position. This 
whole system has a very slight general inclination 
towards the north-west, at an average rate of at 
least one foot in a mile. This geological fact, has 
long been known to those engaged in working the 
bituminous coal mines of the table-land. 


The whole of the table-land has been covered 
with water, as is proved by the fact, that numerous 
remains of fishes of various species, are found im- 
beded in the coarse sand stone rocks, that form the 
highest stratum of its system, and which sand 
stone rocks lie, 7m place, at some points, more 
than three thousand feet above the present level of 
the ocean. Fossil, aquatic animals, are found at 
every point below these lofty sandstone beds, 
through the shales, sands, calcareous chert, iron 
ores, coals, and conglomerate rocks, drawn te the 
level of the Ohio river, at the mouth of the Kan- 
awha, and of the West Branch of the Susquehanna 
at Farrandsville. In this region, the highest beds 
of coal are about twenty-five hundred feet above 
the level of the tide; and the lowest that have been 
discovered are, one,eleven feet in thickness, four hus- 
dred feet below the bed of the Ohio, at Wheeling ; 
and anether, what is probably yet lower, in the 
eastern cliffs of the Mississippi river, over against 
the city of St. Louis. 


It is probable that the whole valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, is underlaid by one 
vast coal formation, which lies near Pittsburg, 
about three hundred feet above the ocean level, 
and declining north-west with the slope of all the 
strata, will be found under the bed of the Mis- 
Sissippi below the mouth of the Ohio, at an ele- 
vation of little more than one hundred feet above 
the flood of the tides. It is certain that the great 
tiver flows over fields of coal in places where not 
the slighest indications of that mineral are disco- 
Verable near its banks; for in the earthquakes of 
December 1811, quantities of coal were disgorged 
by the columns of water which rushed upwards 
from beneath the bed of the stream, and were 
found scattered along the coast, near the Little 

tairie, after the subsidence of those convulsions 
Which shook this continent to its centre, and 
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roused nature from her repose, through forty de- 
grees of latitude. 

The metaliferous beds of the horizontal region 
are generally different from those of the inclined 
compartment. The iron ores of the Alleghany 
table-land are similar to the iron stones of the coal 
fields of the west and south-west of England, are 
argillaceous, diffused, and generally require a high 
degree of heat te cause them to smelt. Hence, it 
has seldom been found profitable to work these 
ores in charcoal furnaces, 

The metallic veins of the two regions kave been 
formed at periods of time almost infinitely distant 
from each other, but these veins, and their aceom- 
panying strata have been governed by fixed laws, 
an explanation of which, would require me to tres- 
pass too long upon the time of this audience, and 
yet it is necessary that these laws should be under- 
stood by all who undertake the exploration of mines. 

There is, however, one subject from which I can- 
not refrain, and to which I now solicit attention, 
because it has given rise to much speculation with- 
out having been the means of eliciting aray of the 
light of truth either in America or Europe, trom the 
obscurity in which endless disquisition had involv- 
ed that which is plain and easily understood, when 
examined by the eye of unclouded reason. 

The bituminous coal of the horizontal secondary 
region, is not only different in its qualities, from 
the anthracite of the inclined strata, but it hada 
different ortgin, was produced by different causes, 
and was formed by the action of laws totally dif- 
ferent from those which produced the anthracite. 

The bituminous coal of the table land, is a marine 
fossil of the second geological age, is a substance of 
actual inherent accretion, as much a; are the trees 
in a forest, is a material in which the vegetable, 
and the mineral are so blended, that it is difficult 
to say to which of the two kingdoms it shall be 
assigned, and which forms the point at which the 
plant ceases, and the stone commences. ‘This coal 
was, to the second age of the world, as the Coral 
forests of the ocean are to the present or third age, 
and the same error which assigns the structure of 
of new continents of cretaceous matter, to the in- 
sects which are found inhabiting the surface of the 
uppermost germes of the present marine, mineral 
vegetation, may well have given the erection of 
the coal fields, to the labours of the conche, the im- 
pressions of whose shells are every where diffused 
in the bituminous shales which form the upper 
covering, or outer bark of each, and all of the con- 
tiguous accumulations of the bituminous coal. 

To enable any one to perceive the manner in 
which the beds, or as they are called by miners, 
the veins of coal have been formed in the secondary, 
horizontal compartment, it is only necessary to go 
to a coal mine, that has been properly opened, and 
with the aid of a clear light, to loek at the floor, 
the walls, and the roof. 

The coal will be found resting on, or rather 
springing out of a layer of black shale of greater or 
less thickness, and the manner in which this shale 
and the coal are united together, may be compared 
to the union, that exists between a mushroom, and 
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the earth on which it stands. The coal always as- 
cends at an angle of ninety degrees, with the base 
on which it stands, and in its course from the floor 
to the roof, is interrupted by frequent joints, or 
seams running parallel to the floor, throughout the 
whole vein. ‘hese joints are frequently within 
a very minute part of an inch of each ether, and 
are seldom, if ever, more than two or three inches 
apart, running parallel to each other, and to the 
floor of the coal. In most veins of coal, there are 
frequent layers of slate, running parallel to the 
floor, separating the coal below each of the ‘veins of 
slate from that which is above it, and, in truth, 
forming a new floor, parallel to the main floor at 
the bottom of the whole. The cleavage of the 
bitumin sus coal of the table land, is always at right 
angles, with the floor of the mine, er to speak in the 
plainest language, this coal, when taken from the 
mine, and submitted to a force sufficient to cause it 
to fall to pteces, splits up and down, with reference 
to its position, before it was taken from the mine, 
just as the wood of a tree, splits up and down, and 
not across the trunk. If this coal be split up and 
down, with reference to. the floor and roof of the 
mine, no matter how small the pieces may be, to 
which it is reduced, their sides will always be 
smooth, polished, and brilliant ;. but if it be broken 
across, or parallel to the floor and reof, the fracture 
is rough and irregular. 

This coal consists in the mine of an infinite 
number of square or smooth sided columns of irregu- 
lar forms, and so closely aggregated as to appear to 
be a solid mass. These columns stand on end 
on the floor, and at right angles with it. I have 
not been able fully to determine the form of these 
columns, nor the number of sides that they may” 
sometimes possess, but in general, I believe it is 
but four; but whatever may be the number of sides 
in each column, they are rarely, if ever, equal to 
each other, 

This coal must have been covered with water at 
the time of its formation, for two reasons. 1. The 
joints in the coal itself are so uniform throughout 
the vein, that they could only have been formed 
on a water level—and 2. The veins of slate which 
run through the coal, are manifestly argillaceous 
deposites, which have been spread over the upper 
surface of the coal in a state of fluidity. 

I shall now take a view of the present condition 
of the surface of the earth, and endeavour to trace 
up the causes that have produced the wonderful 
effects, with which we are in all places surrounded. 

The face of the globe is divided into mountains, 
and vallies, hills, plains, rivers and oceans. Next 
to the ecean, which covers far the largest portion 
of the surface, the most extraordinary objects upon 
the earth are the mountains, which have in some 
places been upheaved by power nothing less than 
Almighty, from the very bowels of the planet, bring- 
ing from the beds, in which they had rested from 
eternity, the primitive granites of the lower por- 
tions of the earth’s crust, and hurling them aloft 
beyond the region of the clouds and humidity up- 
on the summits of the Andes—whilst in other 
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sudden throws of nature, but by the slow, gradual 
and imperceptible action of the rains of heaven; 
the soft flowing of spring, the chemical dissolution 
of matter, and the receding of the ocean, from its 
ancient levels. ‘To the latter causes we owe all 
the mountains of Pennsylvania. 

The time was, when in Pennsylvania there were 
neither mountains, nor vallies, nor rivers. This 
besomes obvious when we look at the present con- 
dition of things with a philosophic eye. 

In a paper which I wrote several years ago, and 
which is now in the hands of a member of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, the mountains of 
Pennsylvania were divided into two systems. 1, 
The Apalachian system embracing all the moun- 
tains of the inclined strata—and 2. The Alleghany 
system, including that vast region of country, pro- 
perly called the Alleghany table land, and extend- 
ing from the northwest verge of the inclined strata 
to the Muskingum and the Kanawha rivers. 

This arrangement of the mountain systems, has 
since been adopted by others on my suggestion, 
and is consonant to nature, as weH as convenient 
in conventional geography. 

‘The Apalachian system is composed of a series 
of collateral mountain chains, traversing nearly the 
entire territory of the U. States in a general bear- 
ing of northeast and southwest, but crossing Penn- 
sylvania in a curve line, which is, in one part, al- 
most due east and west, whilst in another part, it 
varies but little from north and south. South of 
Pennsylvania these mountains bear away west of 
south as far as Georgia, but beyond the Tennessee 
and the sources of the Kanawha, the system curves 
westward, and is cut by the Mississippi river, at 
all the old Chickasaw Bluffs, and at the Walnut 
Hills. This mountain system is wholly within the 
region of the inclined strata, and owes its existence 
to geological causes. which have been :nistaken for 
the effects ef the system which they produced. 
The various ehains of the Apalachian system, are 
separated from each other by deep and wide val- 
lies, which in Pennsylvania and Virginia are very 


the purest water, and present to the eye of the 
ty and picturesque beauty. 


we must begin with the beginning, and go back to 
the time, when nothing that we now see in Penn- 
sylvania existed—to that period,when all the second- 
ary rocks, and all the metals that they envelope, were 
floating in the chaos of the ancient poets, or when, 
in the language of philosophy, they were all held 
in chemical solution, in the universal deluge o 
waters that covered the face of our globe. 

The oldest of the rocks seems to be a field of un- 


stratified, unerystalised, homegeneous granite, that} 


envelopes the great eentral cavity of the earth, 2 
which is enclosed that mighty mass ef electric fire 
which by fixed laws, continually imparts its heat 
to the surface, through conduits invisible to huma! 
eyes, which is the source of volcanoes, of earthquakes 
and of celestial lightning, and by the agency ™ 





countries, the mountains have been formed, not by 





which, the exterior crust of the earth has been br? 


productive, are watered by numerous streams of | 
traveller, a country unsurpassed in salubrity, fertili- | 


To account for the present condition of things, } 
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ken up, and disrupted from its ancient foundations, 
thrown inio the dissimilar forms in which we now 
find its strata, and the smooth monotony of a bound- 
less lake, inhabited by monsters of every form that 
wander in the great deep, and by insects of every 
hue, that skim upon the surface of the flood, has 
been changed into those variegated landscapes, and 
wide plains ; where nature is seen in her most love- 
ly forms, where cities flourish, and where nations 
congregate. 

Above the oldest granite, lies the primitive lime 
stone, or as Cuvier designates it, the limestone of 
Mount Jura, so called by him, because it is the 
oldest of the limestones, underlays the sites of 
Mount Jura in Switzerland, and forms the chief 
mass of that elevation.. This rock is as old as the 
sun and the moon, and the celestial poles is coeval 
with time itself, and is as indestructible as the ele- 
ments. Neither the oldest granite nor the primi- 
tive lime stone is seen in Pennsylvania, as none of 
our mountains are high enough to have raised 
either the one or the other, from the depths at 
which they are found. The primitive limestone 
is traced on the summits of mountains ef the second 
class, as the Alps in Europe, and the Chippewa 
Mountains in North America, whilst the old gran- 
ite is only met with onthe highest peaks of the An- 
des, or is buried in the eternal snows, which cover 
the loftiest turrets of the Himalaya chain. 

Above the primitive lime stone, are placed the 
micaceous slates, chrystalised granite, feld-spar, 
and other primary rocks of our southeastern, primi- 
tive, geological region. Above these we enter the 
fields of our secondary limestone of the inclined 
strata, which was originally every where overlaid 
by thick beds of ferruginous sand stone. These 
sand stones were again covered by successive layers 
of black, gray and red shales, with intervening strata 
of conglomerate rocks, metallic beds and ceal fields, 
to the surface, which was, at the time immediately 
preceding the disturbanee of the horizontal order 
of things, and the retiring of the waters, composed 
of a wide spread, and universal sheet of sand stone 
of a coarse, friable quality, and of great thickness. 

This sand stone is the newest and latest in its 
origin of all the rocks of Pennsylvania, it never ex- 
isted in the first compartment, and has long since 
disappeared from the second, but still forms a most 
distinguishing feature of the third secondary hori- 
zontal, or great table land division. The south- 
eastern border ridge of the Alleghany system, be- 
fore alluded to, is composed of the remains of this 
immense bed of sand stone, as are also the eleva- 
tions called Chesnut Ridge, and Laurel Hill, as 
well as the numerous ‘nods, as they are locally 
termed, by whieh the table land is studded, through 
the wide expanse of the wild regions of western 
Virginia, and the rude highlands whence issue the 
waters that supply the rivers of Kentucky. 
The old red sand stone, which is ten thous- 

and feet in thickness in Western Europe, is only 
found in thin layers in Pennsylvania, and is no 
where contiguous to the secondary lime stone of the 
inclined beds. The lime stone of the inclined 
Strata, is at least five thousand feet in thickness, as 
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is proved by the positions of the anticlinal axis on 
various geological meridians, between the Valley of 
Chester county, and the Valley of the Bald Eagle, 
at the base of the table land, and it is probable that 
a careful examination of all the axes will yet shew 
this lime stone to be quite ten thousand feet in 
thickness. This is the lowest series of rocks that 
is exposed to the day in the inclined region, and at 
the close of the second age, its upper side or sur- 
face, was full two thousand feet below the exterior 
surface of the earth. 

Below this lime stone, it is believed, that no fos- 
sil remains are to Le found, so that we are to as- 
sume, as a chronologieal fact, that animal existence 
commenced on our planet at the time when the in- 
ferior beds of the secondary lime stone of the in- 
clined strata began to be deposited at the bottom of 
the waters which then surrounded the globe. These 
lower beds of secondary lime stone were certainly 
ten theusand, and probably fifteen thousand feet 
below the surface of the new white sand stone in 
a perpendicular line at the close of the second geo- 
logical age. 

The second or diluvian age of the world con- 
tinued from the period of the deposition of the 
lower beds of secondary lime stone, until the time 
of the formation of the upper layers of the new 
sand stone. In this cycle, none but aquatic creatures 
inhabited the earth, and life itself was a thousand 
times extinguished, and a thousand times renewed 
in the countless revolutions, to which the planet 
was subject, even in that semi-quiescent order of 
things. 

Cuvier is of opinion, that amongst the fessils of 


this age, he has discovered traces of the skeleton 


of the horse, but this is manifestly an error of that 
great naturalist; for ne inhabitant of the dry land 
could have found a resting place in one wide in- 
terminable field of water. All ef the secondary 
rocks, and all of the metallic and cembustible sub- 
stances, imbeded in them are the products of this 
period, and all owe their stratified and tabular 
forms to the action of the waves by which they 
were overflowed. Of all these various series of 
rocks forming a foliated mass probably fifteen thous- 
and feet in thickness, the largest layers were the 
lowest, or secondary lime stone beds, and the high- 
est new white sand stone formations. 

The second age was terminated by the most 
wonderful revolution, of which the globe has ever 
been the subject. This revolution was nothing 
less than a general electric eruption, issuing from 
the everlasting fires below the earth’s crust. By 
this mighty earthquake, for such it was, the earth 
was rent, and torn with such violence, that it was 
only prevented from being scattered to atoms 
through the fields of space by the law of its own 
gravitation. By this explesion, the crust of the 
earth was broken up over more than half of its sur- 
face, and the lower beds of primitive rocks were 
raised from their places, and elevated to the posi- 
tions in which they are now found, at the tops of 
the highest primitive mountains. In other places 


the crust of the earth was not broken and disrupt- 
ed, but whole regions for thousands of miles in ex- 
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tent were uplifted and raised high above the waters, 
which had heretofore overflowed them. In this 
manner, were formed, the great table land, or Al- 
leghany system of this continent, and the yet wider 
aud more elevated plains of Central Asia. At the 
same time the inclined strata of Pennsylvania, and 
of the entire Apalachian system were turned edge- 
wise, as we now see them, and the upper covering 
of the course friable sand stone, was broken into 
fragments of every size, from the largest boulder 
down to the smullest pebble. The same force whieh 
raised the inclined strata to their present form, also 
elevated the southeastern border of the table land, 
and gave the whole of that vast plain, a slight dip 
to the northwest, as far as the central parts of the 
continent. At the termination of this convulsion, the 
surface of the inclined region, was on a level with 
that of the table land, and the whole continent con- 
sisted of one vast plain, with slight undulations, from 
the base of the Chippewa mountains to the coast 
of the Atlantic ocean. At this time Pennsylvania 
had neither mountains, nor vallies, nor rivers. ‘I'he 
sutface of the horizontal region was nearly uni- 
form, end was higher than the highest peaks of 
Chesnut Ridge, and Laurel Hill are at this day, 
and the whole was slightly inclined towards that 
line where the Mississippi now flows. 

The inclined compartment was left by the elec- 
tric convulsion in a condition widely different from 
that of the horizontal plain, and with an aspect 
very dissimilar to that which is now so grateful to 
the eyes of all who admire the beauties of nature. 
In this division, the secondary lime stone beds were 
dislodged from their primeval horizontal forms, and 
all the strata that overlaid were discomposed with 
them. By some law of electricity with which we are 
unacquainted, the force which upraised these beds, 
acted in a direction nearly northeast and southwest 
across this continent, elevating the secondary lime- 
stone,in long continuous lines or ridges, and dislocat- 
ing and shivering the superincumbent layers of 
shales and sand stones along these elevated lines, 
which in the lateral intervals where the lime was not 
so much protruded upwards, the shales and sand 
stones were merely raised to an inclined posture,their 
strata being but little, if at all broken. The second- 
ary lime stone was thrown into a series of ascend- 
ing, ard descending anticlinal axes. Over and 
along the lines of all the ascending anticlinal 
axes, the superimposed sand stone and shales, were 
not only broken and shattered, but were cleft into 
deep rifts and hollow passes. In process of time, 
springs gushed up; amongst these loose rocks of 
sand and shale, and taking their course longitudin- 
ally with the bearing of the strata, and through the 
openings of the disjointed materials of which they 
had been composed, at length cut out channels for 
themselves, and reached the lowest parts of the sur- 
face, which, from the manner of its formation, was 
far from smooth, though its elevations and depres- 
sions were not of sufficient magnitude to deserve 
the names of mountains and vallies. The rains of 
heaven descended, and adding their waters to those 
of the springs, swelled the streams to rivulets, and 
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mighty rivers which flow over this continent. In 
process of time, the waters undermined, and wash- 
ed away the debris, and rubbish along the ascend- 
ing anticlinal axis of the secondary lime stone, and 
thus formed all the lime stone vallies of the Apala- 


chian system. ‘The rivers having, in the mean 
time, by the force of their waters, disrupted the lar- 
riers, formed by our present mountains, and found 
their way to the shores of the ocean. 
That thisis the true geological position of things, 
in the Apalachian or inclined system, is proved by 
the evident fact, that all the mountain chains of the 
system, composed of silicious and argillaceous rocks, 
repose at the lowest extremity of their bases, upon 
the descending unticlinal axis of the secondury 
lime stone formation—whilst every where, and 
without any exception, the ascending anticlinal 
axis of the secondary lime stone will be fotind 
along, or near the middle of the lime stone vallies, 
With the elevation and breaking up of the strata 
of the earth's crust, by the electric convulsion, the 
second geological age ef the world terminated. 
With the commencement of the third age, com- 
menced the action of those causes, which have, 
from that period until the present, been actively ef- 
fecling the dissolution of all the structures of the 
second or preceding age. ‘The new sand stone for- 
mation, which was the weakest as well as the most 
exposed of the secondary formations, was the first 
to give way, before the united action of the ele- 
ments, and its inherent tendency to separate, when 
left without collateral support; and these strata, 
which once, undoubtedly covered the whole of our 
second and third geological compartments have left 
no other traces of their fermer existence than those 
convineing proofs which still meet the eye, in so 
many placeson the tableland. The sand which 
now forms the fields ef Jersey, the corn lands of 
the peninsula, that spreads out in the bars and shal- 
lows of the ocean from Cape Charles to Sandy 
Hook, once overlaid the tops of the Apalachian 
mountains, and the beds of clay, which form so 
large a portion of the land, on either side of the 
Chesapeake Bay, are the decomposed shales, which 
once covered the present lime stone vallies of in- 
terior Pennsylvania. ‘The Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, which Mr. Fetherstonehaugh has dignified 
with the appellation of a tertiary formation, is only 
an alluvial deposite, as was proved, by excavating 
the Cross Cut Canal from the Chesapeake to the 
Delaware, where the labourers descended quite 
through the solid earth into the marsh mud, oyster 
shells, and quick sands of the ocean, before they 
came to the level of the tides of the two bays, 
showing that the whole peninsula is but the crea- 
tion of yesterday, geologically speaking, and is no 
more than mixed beds of sand, clay, and gravel, 
brought down by the Susquehanna and Delaware, 
and spread out upon the oyster beds of the ocean. 
Three-fourths of the soil of Jersey, with Long and 
Staten Islands, have been formed by a similar 
process. If it be asked—whence came the alluvial 
lands of Jersey, and the country between the two 
bays 1—the question can only be satisfactorily an- 
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the Apalachian system of Pennsylvania. And if, 
oa the other hand, it be asked, what has become of 
the sand, clay, and gravel which once filled all the 
vallies of Pennsylvania, and covered the present 
mountains at the time when the surface of the 
Apalachian system was on a level with that of the 
great table land 1—the only satisfactory reply will 
be—whence came Jersey, the peninsula, and the 
sands of the sea from New York to Norfolk ? 

At the time of the breaking up, and elevation of 
the strata, the waters of the ocean retired, in part, 
into the caverns and abysses, formed by the dis- 
ruption of the crust of the earth, so that dry land 
was produced, no less by the retiring of the tides 


than by the upraising of the ground at their former | 


bottom. This recession of the ocean seems to 
have been in progress from the period of the great 
revolution even to the present time—for it is mani- 
fest, that the sea has sunk more than one hundred 
feet in perpendicular descent, since the sands: of 
Jersey, and the clays of the Peninsula began to be 
accumulated. Much of the alluvial ‘soil of upper 
Jersey, is now more than one hundred feet above 
the tides, and many parts of the Peninsula have an 
equal degree of elevation. No alluvial land can 
rise higher than the waters which deposite it. 
Hence it is manifest, that the Delaware and Sus- 
quehanna formerly met the ocean at a level as 
high as the highest parts of these countries, which 
have clearly been deposited by their waters. 

The new sand stone has been carried away by 
the elements, from far the greater part of the table 
land, and now lies around the Gulf of Mexico, or 
forms those wide spread alluvial beds, over which 
the Mississippi has rolled its flood, since that period 
when the fountains, spurning the ramparts, which 
imprisoned them rushed forth, rejoicing in their 
beauty and brightness, to mingle their waters to- 
gether, in that river whose tide is slowly, but cer- 
tainly washing away a continent, and depositing it 
in the bosom of that ocean from which it rose. 

The land is silently encroaching upon the sea 
from the mouth of the St. Lawrence-to the efflux 
of the Rio Grand del Nort, and every shower that 
descends from the clouds washes away as it runs 
down the sides of the hills, portions ot sand and 
clay, which mingling with the currents of the 
streams are borne away, and finally added to those 
bars and reefs, which already stretch far into the 
Atlantic. Nothing in nature is in a state of total 
quiescence. 

The univerge moves on in an eternal round. The 
seasons come and pass away, but to renew them- 
selves and return again. The earth has, in all 
times, been in a state of perpetual change, and is 
tven now no less fleeting than it ever has been. 
The rivers, which wind round the borders of this 
village, and whose bed is one hundred feet below 
the level on which we stand, once flowed along by 
the base of this building, for in digging for its foun- 
lation, the smooth rounded gravel, or river stones 
as they are called, were thrown up, and the day 
will come, when the shores of this river will be 
hundreds of feet below their present height—when 
the calcareous ridges that skirt the margin of this 
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stream shall have passed away, and when the moun- 
tains of solid reck, that rise in majesty before us, 
shall have sunk into little hills, under the unspar- 
ing hand of Almighty Time. 








From Johnstone’s Magazine. 


ADDRESS TO SCOTTISH WHISKEY, 
INCLUDING ENGLISH GIN. 





Parent of want, of we, and crime, 
Fell source of most the ills we dree ; 
Waster of talents, strength, and time, 
The poor man’s deadliest enemy,— 
The madd’ning pulse, and reeling brain, 
And burning heart attest thy reign ! 


1 see thy victims as they pass, 
With haggard eheek, and blood-shot eye, 
Hurrying to drain another glass, 
To drown that inward agony 
Which in each bosom burns, a Hell, 
A brute desire unquenchable! 


I view thy favourite haunts, vile Power, 
The Alehouse tap-room, low and mean, 

Where still to waste the pregious hour, 
Thy squalid votaries convene :— 

Tobacco’s scent infects the air, 

While through the smoke grim faces glare. 


I hear the wild delirious laugh, 
I see dark passion’s withering frown, 
As still fierce draughts they madly quaff, 
In hopes their wo and care to drown. 
Vain hope! the never-dying worm 
Is revelling on each wasting form ! 


It hath come to a dreadful pass, 
With thee, poor wretch, whose nerves, un- 
strung, 
Require both hands to lift the glass, 
Whose contents down thy throat are flung. 
Reversed in God’s and Nature’s plan, 
The brute hath triumph’d o’er the man! 


Seductive poison! slaves to thee, 

When injured Reason leaves her throne, 
Say they are happy, blithe, and free,— 

But the false boast their hearts disown. 
Fools that they are! they do not know 
The pleasures they for thee forego. 


The fragrance of the woods and fields, 
The beauties of the earth and sky, 

And all the joys that Nature yields, 
Which high and noble souls enjoy. 

To their degraded minds are lost, 

By low-born appetites engrossed. 


The converse of the good and wise, 
The knowledge drawn from books and men— 
All that is useful they despise, 
For what is hurtful, false, and vain! 
Fatal infatuation binds, 
Gross darkness envelopes their minds. 
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Upon these scenes I need not dwell, 
Where thou presidest day by day, 

They’re spread too widely, known too well ;— 
Thou makest, when beneath thy sway, 

The tenor of domestic life 

Perpetual heart-burning and strife. 


Besotted slaves, for them I sigh, 

Oh! what can stop their mad career ? 
Although an angel from the sky 

Were sent to warn them—would they hear? 
No! they would scoff, curse, and blaspheme ; 
This is no fabling poet’s dream ! 


For you, ye inexperienced young, 
Who soon will enter life’s highways, 
It is for you I thus have sung, 
For you, my warniag voice I raise; 
The course of vicious pleasure shun, 
*Tis ill to quit when once begur. 


Vile drug, farewell ! thy power shall fail, 
To wreck, destroy, the human race; 
Knowledge and virtue shall prevail, 
And all the arts that raise and bless,— 
For, O! it man were good and wise, 
This Earth were still a Paradise. 








SKETCH OF L. E. L.—Letitia Elizabeth Lan- 
don was born in Hans-place, London. She is 
one of the old Herefordshire family, of Tedstone 
Delamere. Her father was originally intended 
for the navy, and sailed his first voyage as a mid- 
shipman, with his relative, Admiral Bowyer; he 
afterwards became a partner with Mr. Adair, 
the well known army agent, but died while his 
daughter was very young. Her uncle, the Rev. 
Dr. Landon, is head of the Worcester College, 
and Dean of Exeter.—As we have heard her say, 
she cannot remember the time when composition, 
in some shape or other, was not ahabit. She 
used in her earliest childhood to invent long sto- 
ries, and repeat them to her brother ; these soon 
took a metrical form,and she frequently walked 
the grounds of Trovo-park, and lay awake half 
the night, reciting her verses aloud. The reaii- 
ties of life began with her at a very early period. 
Her father’s altered circumstances induced her 
to direct her mind to publication, and some of her 
poems were transmitted to the editor of the Li- 
terary Gazette, the first and most constant of all 
her literary friends. He would scarcely believe 
they were written by the child who was introdu- 
ced tohim. ‘The Improvisatrice” soon after- 
wards appeared, and obtained for her that repu- 
tation to which every succeeding year has large- 





ly contributed. In person Miss Landon is small, 
and delicately framed; her form is exquisitely 
moulded, and her countenance is so full of ex- 
pression, that although her features are by no 
means regular, she must be considered hand- 
some. Her conversation is brilliant, and abounds 
in wit. Like most persons of genius, ber spirits 
are either too high or too low; and those who 
have seen her only during her moments of joy- 
ousness, imagine that the sadness which too gen- 
erally pervade her writings, is ail eisbeedina Binok 
of Gems. 


| 


SKETCH OF L. E. L—MIRIAM POWER. 


MIRIAM POWER. 


From “Sketches of a New England Village in 
the Last Century.” 
in her native village there were two orphans 
who on the death of their parents, depended on 
the bounty of some distant relatives. The eldest 
a girl, was several years older than her brother, 
2 poor sickly boy, who relied solely on his sister 
for those necessary attentions that seemed often 
to preserve his life. They had eaten, for many 
years, the bitter bread of dependance, when the 
persecuting spirit in the form of witchcraft 
awoke in the land. This young girl, now about 
eighteen, was distinguished by rernarkable ma- 
turity of character, and also by a perfection of 
form and feature as rare as it was beautiful. It 
is well knewn that the victims of this delusion 
were selected among those who were distin- 
guished by rare gifts of mind or person, and even 
the persons most emineat for piety and excel- 
lence of character were most likely to be ac- 
cused of interferenee with the Author of Evil. 
Tradition, said our grandmother, represented 
Miriam Power as queenly in her person, of most 
winning sweetness in her manner and counte- 
nance, although mingled with sadness and re- 
serve. This sadness was attributed tothe early 
loss of her parents, and to the anxiety and care 
which had fallen upon her at that early age in 
the protection of her unfortunate brother. He 
was afflicted with that fearful malady, epilepsy. 
It is well known, that although a physical dis- 
ease, it will yield to mild remedies, and moral 
treatment. She had, in this way, or by the na- 
tural ascendency whichastrong mind exercises 
over a weak one, attained a complete control 
over her idiot brother. She had watched himso 
long, and become so accustomed to the care, 
that although she could not foresee and prevent 
the paroxysm of the malady, yet as soon as con- 
sciousness began toreturn, by fixing her eye mild- 
ly upon his, and taking him in her arms, she 
could immediately soothe him to quiet and sleep. 
As usual in such cases, every one was ready 
with advice, and there were as many remedies 
as there were persons to describe; but Miriam 
had learnt from experience, that her own treat- 
ment was the hest, and refused all herbs, nos- 
trums and charms. 
Among the most earnest was an old Indian 
squaw, who had long been the doctress of the 
village, who entreated Miriam, to make use of a 
woodchuck baked alive and then reduced to 
powder, taken in small doses every day. The 
cruel prescription was rejected with horror, and 
the poor girl went quietly on in her own way. 
Soon after the accusations for witchcraft be- 
gan, either incited by those who envied the beau- 
ty and talent of Miriarn, or urged by anger al 
the rejection of her advice, this old Indian ac- 
cused the poor girl of first throwing her brother 
into fits, and then bringing him out of them by 
the assistance of the Devil. It is well known 
how readily the people, and even the magis- 
trates, lent an ear to such accusations. All who 
would not acknowledge a compact with the Evil 
One, felt that they were lost as soon as they were 





accused. 
| Poor Miriam knew instantly that her fate was 
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sealed; when one morning in August the efficer 
entered her little room where she was sitting by 
her bruther, and told her he had come to take 
her to prison. She turned pale as death, but, 
with that trust in God, which was habitual to her, 
she entreated permission to retire, to commend 
herself and brother to heaven. When she re- 
turned she was calm,and asked with much firm- 
ness who were her accusers, and demanded to 
be confronted with them. When they tore her 
from her weeping brother, her fortitude forsook 
her, and she entreated with tears in her eyes that 
he might be permitted to go with her to prison. 
Her prayer was not granted, and the poor idiot 
knew not the calamity he was suffering. 

In cases like these, the cruelty of their pro- 
ceedings was unly exceeded by their rapidity.— 
The next day Miriam was taken from prison 
and carried te Salem for examination. These 
examinations took place in the church and were 
conducted with the mockery of a religious so- 
lemnity. The meeting was opened with prayer 
by the clergyman, the accused was then brought 
in and placed between two men, who each held 
out an outstretched arm, so that she could touch 
nothing in her vicinity. No relative or friend 
was permitted to perform this office, not even 
husbands when their own wives were the ac- 
cused. 

Miriam on this awful occasion, had not wholly 
neglected her dress, but her beautiful long hair 
hung loosely about her neck and shoulders. She 
was deadly pale, cold drops of agony stood upon 
her forehead ; but there was a light in her dark 
eye that said, whatever might be her fate, she 
would be true to her principles, and that neither 
the longing for life, in one so young, nor the fear 
of a ro death, should wring from her one false 
word. 

The Indian was now placed before her. She 
was old, bent, withered, and there was a malig- 
nant expression in her snake-like eye, which 
contrasted with the calminnocence of Miriam’s, 
like that of a fiend of darkness opposed to’ an 
angel of light. She testified that she had regeat- 
edly seen the accused throw her brother into fits 
and then with a look or a touch instantly restore 

im again to tranquility. She gave clear and 
Circumstantial evidence of many instances which 
she had witnessed, and called upon others to con- 
firm her testimony. 

Miriam felt that there was scarcely a ray of 
lope, but she lifted her heart to God, the protec- 
‘or of the orphan, and entreated to be heard in 
herown defence. She gave a clear and lucid 
relation of her brother’s illness, which had afflic- 
ted him from his birth. She told them that her 
nether on her death bed had bequeathed him to 
ler care, and she gave a touching account of all 
her long watches, her anxious days and nights, 
the various remedies she had used, from time to 
lime, till at last she had found out the soothing 
oral influence, by which she could alone miti- 
fate his sufferings. 

Her youth, her beauty, her humility, the tone 
of her voice, moved the crowd to pity. Mercy 
seemed hovering over the hearts of her judges ; 
when it was suggested by one of them to have 
the boy brought and placed before her, that they 
ight themselves witness her power. Her safe- 
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ty now depended on an accident. If he should 
chance to bear the experiment tranquilly, and 
no convulsion ensue, the evidence ot the Indian 
would scarcely have been deemed sufficient to 
condemn her. 

When they went for the boy, they found he 
had been weeping ever since his sister was taken 
away, but he had not intelligence enough to com- 
prehend the nature of the case or to know how 
much depended on bis tranquility. When in- 
formed that he was to be taken to his sister, he 
expressed the utmost joy and eagerness to E. 
ceed. Miriam heard him coming, and trembled 
so excessively, that one of the men was obliged 
to support her with his arm from falling to the 
ground. 

The poor boy expected to see his sister as he 
had always seen her, calm, firm, and gently 
smiling on him. When he was brought into the 
crowded meeting house, and saw the stern and 
solemn faces of the magistrates, his beloved 
guardian pale as death, a prisoner between twe 
savage men, he was seized with the most intense 
terror, uttered a piercing shriek, and fell down 
at her feet in strong convulsions. 

Although her life depended on it, Miriam 
could resist no longer. She struggled violently, 
and drew her arms from the men who held her, 
with a powerful effort, and threw herself by the 
side of her agonized brother. She raised him in 
her arms, wiped the froth from his mouth, and 

ressed him closely to her bosom. He opened 
bis eyes, saw the mild, the beloved, the well 
known countenance fixed tenderly upon him, in- 
stantly became calm, nestled like an infant on 
her breast, and soon fell asleep. 

The iron hearted judges, unmoved by a scene 
which brought tears to many eyes, cried out, 
‘‘We need no other proof that the agency of the 
Evil One is among us. The most winning forms 
are often chosen as his agents. Unless she will 
acknowledge his cid, take her to prison, and 
give her over to his power.” 

Miriam fell upon her knees, and in the pre- 
sence of the crowd abjured all aid, compact, in- 
tercourse with any spirit of evil. She acknow- 
ledged but one, the Father of all spirits, and to 
him she committed the cause of the orphan and 
the innocent. Her brother clung to her, and she 
refused again to be separated from him. They 
were left together in the prison. The poor boy 
whose life she had so often saved, was uncon- 
scious that he had now been the means of con- 
demning his guardian to death. 

Are you interested enough in my heroine to 
wish to know her fate? She had prepared her- 
self by faith and prayer for the cruel death which 
she knew awaited her. But there were in the 
crowd at her trial, hearts made of softer mate- 
rials than those of her inexorable judges. When 
they found that no entreaties could prevail on 
her to save her life by a falsehood, they. deter- 
mined by some means to work out her deliver- 
ance. 

One morning her prison was found empty.— 
No inquiries were instituted and po pursuit was 
made. It was afterwards found that she had fled 
to Boston, where, with her own industry, she 
supported herself and her unfortunate brother. 

r have often wished I could have known her 
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future destiny in life. Her remarkable beauty 
and heroic conduct could not have remained un- 
known. An American Scott would find manv 
a Jeanie Deans among the daughters of the Pil- 
grims.” 




































———— 
From the New York Knickerbocker. 
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Oh no—oh no—for shame! pray not so fast! 
Why you begin, I see, to grow unruly, 

What though 1 suffer’d you my hand to clasp, 
{ did not give you leave to kiss, surely ; 

Why sir, I really am quite shoek’d I vow, 

To see of late, how very rude you grow. 


What would my mother say ?—TI dread to think ! 
Oh dear, if she had caught us ?—how I tremble! 

I’m afraid to-night, I shall not sleep a wink— 
And think how you'll oblige me to dissemble! 

How I shall blush, if 1 but meet her eye! 

Indeed, ’twas very wrorg, you can’t deny. 


Pray, pray, remove your hand from round my waist, 
{ must not suffer you to sit so near me, 

I’m afraid ’tis wrong to be so close embraced, 
You mean no good by doing se, I fear me. 

My mother warned me of you to take heed, 

I did not think you'd be se bold, indeed. 


Pray don’t approach your lips so close to mine 
As you do now—you know there’s no one listen- 
ing, 
Why should you whisper then—I can’t divine. 
And see, your eyes are now with mischief glisten 
ing, ¥ 
Oh, if you dare again attempt another— 
Why really, sir, I shall inform my mother, 


But if you must do such a naughty thing, 
And what so oft you've said is true, you love me, 
Perhaps, dear youth, a simple golden ring 
To grant such favors might have power to move 
me 3 
Were I your wife, of course ’twould not be wrong, 
And then you’d, if you pleas’d, kiss all day long ! 





Tue Autp Gray Mare.—An honest farmer, 
a few miles from Dumfries, was often found fault 
with by his wife for staying too late in town on 
the market nights. At last she set out with him 
one day herself, and in the evening forced him 
home rather sooner than he wished. Accor- 
dingly they mounted the old gray mare, he on 
the saddle, and she on the pad behind him. They 
rode on till they came to a small brook that 
crossed the road, when the mare put down her 
head to drink, and after being satisfied again 
wenton. ‘* Now,” said the gudewife, “if you 
would dolike the mare—when she has enough 
she stops of her own accord and goes on; and 
cannot you do the same?” ‘ True, goodwife,” 
said he, “but if there was anither auld gray 
mare on the other side o’ the stand, and the ain 
saying to the other, “ Here’s t’ye, and here’s 
t’ye,”’ there’s na telling when they might part.’ 
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“There’s danger in the mines, old man?” { 
asked of an aged miner, who, with his arms bent, 
leaned against the side of the immense yault 
a in meditation—* It must be a fearful 
iife.” 

The old man looked at me with a steadfast, 
but somewhat vacant stare, and then in half bro- 
ken sentences he uttered—** Danger—where is 
there not—on the earth or beneath it—in the 
mountains or in the valley—on the ocean or in 
the quiet of nature’s most hidden spot—where is 
there not danger; where has not death left some 
token of his presence?” “ True,’ I replied, “but 
the vicissitudes of life are various: the sailor 
seeks his living on the waters, and he knows each 
moment that they may engulph him—the hunter 
seeks death in the wild woods—and the soldier 
in the battle field—and the miner knows not 
but the spot where he now stands, to-morrow 
may be his tomb.” 

“It is so, indeed,” replied the old man—‘we 
find death in the means we seek to perpetuate 
life—’tis a strange riddle—who shall solve it ?” 

** Have you long followed this occupation?” I 
asked somewhat struck with the old man’s man- 
ner. 

“* From a boy—I drew my first breath in the 
mines—I shall yield it up in their dark gloom.” 

* You have seen some of those vicissitudes,” 
said I, “to which you have just now alluded.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with a faltering voice, “I 
have. There was a time that three tall boys 
looked up to me and called me father. They 
were sturdy striplings! Now it seems but yes- 
terday they stood before me so proud in their 
strength and | filled too with a father’s vanity. 
But the Lord chastened the proud heart. Where 
are they now? I saw the youngest—he was the 
dearest of the flock—his mother's spirit seemed 
to have settled on him—crushed at my feet a 
bleeding mass. We were together—sonear that 
his hot blood sprung up into my face. Molten 
lead had been less lasting than those fearful drops. 

One moment and his light laugh was in my 
ears ; the next, and the large mass came—there 
was no cry, no look of terror—but the transition 
te eternity was as the lightning’s flash—and my 
poor boy lay crushed beneath the fearful load. 
It was an awful moment—but time that changeth 
all things brought reliet—and 1 had still twosons. 
—But my cup of affliction was not yet full.—They 
too were taken from me. Side by side they died 
—not as their brother—but the fire damp caught 
their breath, and left them scorched lifelesss. 
They brought them home to the old man—his 
fair }ewels—than whom earth’s richest treasures 
in his sight had no price—and told him he was 
childless and alone. It is a strange decree that 
the old plant should thus survive the striplip 
things it shaded and for whom it would have di 
a thousand times. Is it surprising that 1 should 
wish to die here in the mines?” 


“ You have indeed,” I replied,‘‘drank of afflic- 
tion. Whence did you derive consolation ?” 

The old man looked up—“ From heaven—Go 
gave, and he hath taken away—blessed be bis 





name.” 1 bowed my head to the miner’s pious 
prayer—and the old man passed on. 
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CONSTANTINA, — 


The statez of Barbary lie on the northern 
coast of Africa, westerly from Egypt, extend- 
ing as far as the Atlantic Ocean. They com- 

rise Tunis, Algiers, Fez and Morocco; and 
with tne exception of a few small republics in 
Barca, are the seats of a military despotism ex- 
ercised in its full power by the Turks and Moors. 
The soil is fruitful in those places where it is tr- 
rigated by rivers running from Mount Atlas to 
the Mediterranean. From July to October, when 
every other as of plants are parched by 
the fervor of the heat, the Oleander survives in 
its bloom to enliven the landscape. In the month 
of January the meadows are covered with ver- 
dure,and in May,the whole country is redo- 
lent with fragrant flowers. The moisture and 
warmth impart to every description of vegetable 
productions a great vigor, and an exuberant 
erowth. Barley, rice, maize, figs, are produced 
in abundance; and in every direction the vine 
may be seen spreading in beautiful windings 
among the trees. The trunk of the vine is fre- 
quently as large as that of acommon sized tree; 
besides which there are plentiful supplies of 
olives, pomegranates, oranges, melons, tettuce, 
and cabbage. The acorns form an article of 
food to the inhabitants, and have a taste resem- 
bling the chestnut. Among the trees there are, 
the tall cypress, the cedar, the almond, the white 
mulberry, the indigo, the fragrant cistus, and the 
magnificent cactus. The hills are covered with 
thyme and rosemary, which not only seent the 
air with an agreeable perfume, but serve for 
fuel. Innumerable bushes of white and exqui- 
sitely scented roses may be seen in every direc- 
tion of the country. The lotus and the palm tree 
are of inestimable value to the people; and the 
fan palm grows on the whole coast, and the 
date palm in the parts nearest the desert of Sa- 
hara. 

Among the useful animals, the camel is the 
most valuable; sheep with large fat tails are 
comrron ; wild boars and other species of game 
are numerous. In the interior of the country are 
apes, jackals, hyenas, lions, panthers, ounces, 
and gazelles. Birds are found in great numbers 
and variety, as are locusts, gnats, flies, bugs, 
toads, and serpents, some of which are near fif- 
teen feet in length. 

This extensive and beautiful country, has fre- 
quently been the seat of civilization, and was 
distinguished for prosperity, population, and in- 
dustry under the Carthaginians, Romans, Van- 
dals and Arabians. Its intercourse with the 
coasts of Europe is’ much more easy than the 
communication between these coasts and their 
respective capital cities. Cato showed the Ro- 
man senate, figs, gathered under the walls of 
Carthage, yet this fruit is not fit to be eaten 
three days after it is gathered, unless it be dried. 
The whole country is capable of supporting sixty 
inillions of inhabitants, but at the present time 
scarcely contains ten millions and a half. Next 
to Egypt, it was the richest and most produc- 
live of the Roman provinces, and one of the 
granaries of the mistress of the world. By the 

tomans it was termed, the soul of the republic, 
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the jewel of the empire, speciositatus totius terre 
florentis, the wealthy citizens thought the pos- 
session of palaces and country houses on this 
beautiful coast, the ultimate point of luxury. 
The Arabian courts of Fez, Tetuan, Tremecen, 
Garbo, and Constantine, industriously encou- 
raged the arts and agriculture. 

The original inhabitants were called Bara- 
bra, or Berbers, and dwell in the mountains, in 
small villages. They are a wild, athletic, well 
formed race of men, having great muscular 
strength, and are capable of enduring hunger and 
hardships of every kind. All the branches of 
this tribe, are distinguished by their heards; 
and for the most part, are represented as being 
robbers, cruel and without good faith, yet they 
practice hospitality and the traveller may rest 
secure under their protection. They are jealous 
of their liberty, and are subject to the sovereign 
only in name, and usually carry on war with the 
troops employed in collecting therevenue. Their 
fire-arms are prepared by themselves, and in 
general they are good marksmen. The shep- 
herds on the high mountains, dwell in caves. 
The Scilluh Berbers in Morocco, are the most 
implacable and vindictive. The most numerous 
people in the north of Africa are the Arabs. 
Those who dwell in the cities are called Moors ; 
and those who wander over the country, and live 
in tents are known as the Bedouins. The last 
are descended from the Saracens who were the 
first conquerors of the country. They are large, 
muscular, countenance comely, large black 


| eyes, nose somewhat aquiline, regular teeth very 


white, full strong beard,and black hair. The 
complexion of the people in the northern parts, 
is light brown, and towards the south becomes 
darker, till at length it is entirely black. The 
Arab natives are for the most part, a wandering 
race, dwelling ia tents, in bodies of from ten to 
one hundred families, in the patriarchal man- 
ner. Their constant business is war, and their 
means of subsistence is plunder. The Moors 
are a mixture of all the nations which have set- 
tled in the northef Africa, but in their general 
character resemble the Arabs. 

Since the Turkish and other pirates settied 
here, about 300 years ago, through the perfidy 
of Arach Barbarossa, the arts, sciences, and 
agriculture, and commerce, here as in Grenada, 
have perisbed. The political privileges of the 
Turks, together with their riches, has given 
them the power of exercising a tyranny over 
the other inhabitants. The war of the Knights 
‘of Malta, with the unbelievers was the cause 
'which gave occasion for the piratical policy of 
| the military states of Northern Africa. The 
'commerce of the Moors was destroyed by the 
| Knights; Selim and Soliman therefore called on 
| their subjects in turn tocommit robberies on the 
christians. Among the excellent sailors found 
|under the protection of the cresent, were the 
'two brothers Houre and Hayradin, both having 
‘the surname of Barbarossa. About the year 
| 1518, they founded. the republic of Algiers, and 
‘religious fanaticism was invoked to give a sanc- 
‘tion to piracy. As the Moorish commerce de- 
clined, while that of the christians increased, 
‘the Maltese gained little, while the Algerines 
'were acquiring much booty, and Tunis, Tri- 
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oli, and Morocco soon followed their example. 
n Algiers as in Malta, the sovereignty was 
exclusively possessed by the foreign warriors. 
The troops were supported by voluntary enlist- 
ments in all countries of the same faith, except 
that in which they governed. This military pow- 
er reserved to itself the right of choosing their 
chief, and the Dey was the first among his 
equals, for the soldiers a general, and for the 
native races a despotic governor. ‘lhe govern- 
ment prohibited the marriage of the soldiers, 
and excluded their children from all participa- 
tion in the affairs of the country, the Turks re- 
serving the important places for themselves. 
This is the reason why ships are sent every other 
year to the Levant to obtain new enlistments. 

ecruits are taken even from among criminals 
in Constantinople ; these miserable creatures in 
Algiers, immediately become effendi, with all 
the haugktiness of adventurers. There are not 
more than 13,000 of them, and yet they rule over 
several millions of people. 

The kingdom of Algiers is watered by the 
Shellif and the Wadi Jiddi, is crossed in its 
southern part by the chains of the Atlas, known 
by the names of Lowat and Ammer. That 
Mount Atlas, has a great height, is proved by 
the perpetual snows which cover its summits in 
the east part of Morocco, under the latitude 
of 32°. In Algiers, the snow disappears on the 
tops of Jujura and Felizia in the month of 
May, and covers them again in the month of 
September. The Wanashire, which is situated 
in 35° 55’, and forms an intermediate chain be- 
tween that of the maratime, and that of the in- 
terior, is covered with snow nearly the whole 
year. The chain of hills known by the term 
Jujura, is about twenty-two miles long from 
north-east to south-west. 

The territory of Algiers, with the exception of 
those parts on the desert, is less sandy, and more 
fertile than some of the adjacent provinces. The 
climate is more temperate, the mountains higher, 
the rains more plentiful, the springs and streams 
more abundant, and the vegetation more active 
and diversified. The mountains arrest the clouds 
that come from the north, and condense them 
by means of the snow on their summits, so as 
to cause a precipitation of rain. There are 
many salt rivers and springs, and near the 
lake called Marks, there is a mourtain of rock 
salt. The boundary of this state, with Morocco 
is Mount Trara, which lies to the north and south, 
and forms with its north extremity Cape Hohone, 
while by others the boundary is extended to the 
little river of Mulloia. This is however of small 
consequence, as the country between the two 
states is the desert of Angara, a sandy country, 
thatis now, as formerly, the abode of lions, os- 
triches, and wandering Arabs. On the south, 
the state of Algiers scarcely extends farther 
than the river Wadi Jiddi. It is divided into 
four provinces, Mascara in the west, the pro- 
vince of Algiers, Titeri to the south of it, and 
Constantina the most easterly and conterminous. 

Constantina is the eastern province of the 
kingdom of Algiers, and is the largest and rich- 
est of the four districts into which this state is 
divided. It lies between the meridians of the 
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it from Tunis,and is bourded on the north by the 
Mediterranean, on the east by the kingdom of 
Tunis, on the south by Biledulgerid, and on the 
west, in its greatest extent, by the river Malba, 
or by the territory of Algiers. It is about 236 
miles in length and more than 100 in_ breadth, 
and far surpasses the other provinces in wealth 
and strength, and in the numbers and excellence 
of its cities. The tribute collected by the vice- 
rey is proportionably greater, for it amounts to 
seven times more than is paid by the Bey of 
Titeri or the Bey of Flemsan. 

The sea coast of this province, from the Boo- 
berak to Boujerah, and from thence almost en- 
tirely to Bona, is rocky and mountainous; and 
the whole tract which lies between the meridians 
of the rivers Booberak and Zthone, from the 
sea coast to the parallels of Seteef and Con- 
stantina is, for the most part, a continued chain 
of very high mountains; few of whose inhabi- 
tants from the ruggedness of their situation are 
able to pay any tribute to the Algerines. Near 
the parallels of Seteef and Constantina, the 
coast is diversified with a beautiful interchange 
of hills and plains, which afterwards become 
less fit for tillage, until it terminates, upon the 
Sahara, ina long range of mountains. The dis- 
trict of Zaab lies immediately under these moun- 
tains; and beyond Zaab, at a great distance 
in the Sahara,is Wadreag, another collection of 
villages. This part of the eastern province, in- 
cluding Zaab, is the former mauritania sitifiensis. 
The mountains are inhabited by free Arabian 
and Moorish tribes, which from time to time 
have proved formidable enemies to the power of 
Algiers. The most remarkable places are Bu- 
gia, Cullu, Bona, La Calle, the island of Ta- 
bacca, and Constantina. 

The city of Constantina is situated in the 
eastern province of Algiers, which bears the 
same name, better known to the classical scho- 
laras Mauritania Coesarina. The town itself 
was called by the Romans, Cirta or Cirtha, 
and still retains some vestiges of the former 
splendor. It stood on an eminence, about 48 
miles from the sea, and became the capital of 
Numidia, and the residence of her monarchs. 
Its magnitude and strength, will appear on an 
inspection of the extent of its ruins, and par- 
ticular situation; the greater part of it being 
built on a promontory inaccessible on every 
side, except towards the south-west, where it 
joins the continent. Dr. Shaw has computed 
this promontory to be a full mile in circuit, ly- 
ing a little inclined to the southward, but to- 
wards the north, it terminates in a precipice 
at least one hundred fathoms perpendicular, 
from whence appears a beautiful landscape, 
over a great variety of vales, mountains, a0 
rivers. ‘T'o the eastward the prospect is bound- 
ed by an adjacent range of rocks much higher 
than the city; but tewards the south-east the 
country is more open; and in this direction the 
promontory is separated from the continent by @ 
deep narrow valley, perpendicular on both sides, 
where the Rummel or Ampsaga conveys its W3- 
ters. The neck of land to the south-west, where 
the principal gate of the city stood, is about the 
breadth of half a furlong, being entirely cover- 
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which are continued quite down to the river; 
and carried on thence over a strip of plain 
ground, that runs paralle] with the above men- 
tioned valley. 

The present city has not equally large dimen- 
sions, being confined to the peninsular promen- 
tory only. Near the centre, there still remain 
those capacious cisterns which received the wa- 
ter brought from Physgeah by an aqueduct, a 
great part of which subsists and is very magnifi- 
cent; they are about twenty in number, and 
form an area of fifty yards square. The gate 
consists of a beautiful red stone, not inferior to 
marble, well polished; an altar of pure white 
marble makes part of a neighbouring wall, and 
the side in view presents a well shaped simpu- 
lum in a bold relief. The gate towards the 
south-east resembles the other, though smaller, 
and is exposed to a bridge that was built over 
this part of the valley; this bridge has been 
much extolled, the galleries and columns of the 
arches beiag adorned with cornices and fes- 
toons, ox heads and garlands. The keystones 
of the arches are charged with cauducei and 
other figures. Below the gallery, between the 
two principal arches, is seen in bold relief, the 
figure of a lady treading on two elephants, with 
a large eschallop shell for her canopy. 

Below the bridge, the Rummel turns towards 
the north, and was near quarter of a mile 
through a rocky subterraneous passage, laid 
open im several places for the convenience of 
drawing up the water, and clearing the chan- 
nel. To the south-west of the bridge, is seen 
among the ruins, the greater part of a triumphal 
arch called *“ Cossir Gonlah,” or the custle of 
the giant, consisting of three arches, the mould- 
ings and fringes of which are embellished with 
the figures of flowers, battle axes, and other or- 
naments. Under the precipice without the pre- 
cincts of the city are several sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, one of which is upon a “* Ceppus,” witha 
figure of a loaded beetle in basso relievo above 
it, and a crab below. The Rummel at a small 
distauce falls in a large cascade from its subter- 
raneous channel, and above it lies the highest 
part of the city, from whence criminals are pre- 
eipitated into the river as in former times. 

This place was very celebrated iu the period 
of Syphax. Strabo remarks, that Micipsa es- 
tablished in it a colony cf Greeks, and that af- 
terwards it flourished to so great extent, that it 
was able to raise 10,000 horse and 20,000 foot. 
After the conquest of Numidia by the Romans, 
Sittius Nucerinus revolted against the republic, 
made himself master of it,and gave it his name, 
“Cirta Sittianorum.”’ Upon Cesar carrying bis 
arms into Africa, it revolted to the republic, 
which sent a colony thither,and the city took 
the name of *Cirta Julia.” This city having 
been ruined A. D. 311, by the conquests of the 
tyrant Alexander, was re-established by Con- 
stantine the Great, and took the name of * Con- 
stantina ;” and its fortifications were afterwards 
repaired by Justinian. The name of Constan- 
lina is still preserved in the west, though the 
people of the country call it Cucuntia. 








Contentment gives a crown, where fortune has 
denied it. 


APOSTROPHE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE—NAPOLEON. 
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Original. 


APOSTROPHE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


O bury me deep in the boundless sea, 
Let my heart have a limitless grave ; 
For my spirit in life wasas fierce and free 
As the course of the tempest wave. 


As far from the reach of mortal control, 
Were the depths of my fathomless mind; 

And the ebbs and flows of my single soul, 
Were tides to the rest of mankind. 


Then my briny pall shall encircle the world; 
As in life did the voice of my fame; 

And each mountainous billow that skyward curled 
Shall to fancy re-echo my name. 


That name shall be stored in record sublime, 
In the uttermost eurners of earth, 

And beam till the wreck of the expiring time, 
On the glorified land of my birth. 


Yes, bury my heart in the boundless sea— 

It would burst from a narrower tomb !— 
Should less than an ocean his sepulchre be 

W hose breast was ambition’s proud home ? 
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NAPOLEON. 

In the beginning of his consulate he often used 
to escape from the Tuilleries disguised in a big 
great coat and a large round hat, so that even 
the soldiers did not know him, and go early in 
the morning to General Sebastian’s lodgings, 
awaken him, and walk arm in arm along the 
Boulevards. In one of these morning walixs, Bo- 
naparte wishing to make a handsome present to 
his beloved Josephine, stopped at a large store 
of precious curiosities. They found a chamber- 
maid cleaning the store, went in and asked for 
the master of the house. The servant answered 
in a dry tone, that there was no master of the 
house; looking with a suspicious eye upon the 
two intruders, whom she thought might be a pair 
of rogues who had entered the store so early, tru- 
ly with no favorable exterior, their boots and 
great coats covered with mud. She ran quickly 
into a bed-room where two young clerks slept, 
and awakened them in haste, whilst the two 
strangers looked upon each other and smiled.— 
One of the young men came hastily and half 
clothed from his room, and asked their pleasure. 
Bonaparte’s eyes fell upon two large and beau- 
tiful transparent vases of an exquisite workman- 
ship, whilst Sebastian spoke with the clerk, who 
sent immediately for the mistress of the store, 
when Bonaparte in his abrupt and peremptory 
manner, asked the price of these vases; the 
widow measured him from foot to head and said 
dryly, ‘ that their prices were beyond his reach.’ 
‘ That may be, madame,’ said Bonaparte, irrita- 
ted, but still in a moderate tone, * but 1 think it 
would not cost you much to answer my question.’ 
‘ Ten thousand franks, sir,’ answered the ladyin 
a dry tone ; ‘ Well, madame, is that your lowest 
fixed price ?’ ‘ Yes, sir, I have but one price, as 
every one of my customers knows.’ ‘ Well, ma- 
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THE SORCERER ACQUITTED. 


dame, 1 think I shall buy them; be so good as to| son for the future. As soon as he arrived at the 
place them aside, so that nobody else may take | Tuilleries, he sent Gen. Lasnes with one of his 
them.’ * But, sir,’ said the astonished lady, ‘ how | carriages in search of the widow, with a polite 


? I shall say they are sold, but—but 
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: me ’ | invitation to come immediately with him to see 
© What but, madame?’ said Bonaparte, growing | 

Warm. Sebastian gave him a hint, and said. | wished to speak with her upon other purchases, 
adame is right; she does not know us, and of | and pay her what they owed. The unsuspecting 


the gentlemen who had bought the vases, as they 


‘course is not to be blamed for asking at least | lady seeing a gentleman clad in citizen’s clothes, 
something by which she might be assured tbat | and an elegant, but plain coach, was soon ready 
we were in earnest.’ He handed her at the same | to yo, and off they went at fullspeed. On the 


moment a bank note of one thousand franks.— 
The widow, still more astonished, received the 
note, turned and re-turned it, and handed it to 
a clerk, directing him in a whisper to go toa 
neighbor’s and see if it was not a forged one, and 
then addressing herself to the two strangers, 
said, with the Parisian gracefulness so charac- 
teristic of all these female shop keepers—‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I ask your pardon; you appear to be 
fine and well bred gentlemen, but God knows 
since that Corsican has been at the head of our 
government, we are overrun with rogues and 
vagabonds, who have ever attempted to commit 
forgeries, (which is true,) and, therefore, I have 
sent to my neighbor’s, who is an agent de change, 
(a broker) and who understands his business 
well.’ ‘ But how then, madame, I theught Bona- 
parte was a good Frenchman,’ said the consul, 
‘and although born in Corsiea, that he has never 
ceased to be a Frenchman!’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ answer- 
ed the merchant, smiling, ‘he has been a good 
Frenchman, because he was too greatly interest- 
ed to be otherwise.’ Sebastian saw that Bona- 
pe began fo grow warm, and interrupted the 

oquacious lady by asking her ‘ what she had to 
say of the first consul, if he had not crushed an- 
archy, re-established order, and put France ina 
flourishing state?’ ‘ Yes, he has so well re-estab- 
lished order that we have now instead of laws, 
bayonets—instead of liberty, slavery, and a le- 
gion of miserable spies who denounce and arrest 
every one who dares to speak against him or his 
adherents,’ &c. 

This woman was of an exalted character, ve- 
ry handsome and bold, and astonished both by 
her vehemence and the facility with which she 
talked to them. Bonaparte could not resist in 
interrupting her in saying, ‘ but, madame, you 
forget yourself in touching these very delicate 

litical matters, in which you cannot have the 
east concern, being obliged often to deal with 
the first consul’s friends and adherents; and if 
we should belong to them, what then, madame! 
would you not fear to be arrested !’ ‘ I fear to be 
arrested!’ said she, laughing loud; ‘ you, gentle- 
men, could you denounce a poor widow who has 
five little children to provide for? No, certainly 
no, | have nothing to fear from you—you appear 
to be too honest and good, gentlemen, to wish to 
ruin a poor woman because she used with free- 
dom the only gift of God, her tongue, which the 
usurper has left her.’ 

On leaving the store, Bonaparte told her he 
would send the money, and also for the two va- 
ses. In walking out they took a hackney coach, 
and stopped at a short distance from the Tuille- 
ries, in the rue de l’ Eschelle. Bonaparte, al- 
though not well treated by this spirited lady, 
was, nevertheless, the first who said he liked her 
frankness, but that she deserved some good les- 
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road she inquired very anxiously after the names 
of these gentlemen—if he (Lasnes) was their 
friend, and many other questions, which Lasnes 
was expressly prohibited against answering.— 
But what was her perplexity when she alighted 
at the great staircase of the Tuilleries, and saw 
that she had to deal with one of the generals at- 
tached to the consul. She exclaimed at various 
intervals, ‘Oh, mon dieu, mon dieu, what will 
become of me if these should denounce me tothe 
consul.’ Lasnes, who although a very rough sol- 
dier, was nevertheless humane, and of a good 
heart, assured her, as well as he could, that not 
the least harm was intended against her. 

But what was her terror wher the first con- 
sul’s cabinet opened, and she recognised in him 
the stranger to whom she had spoken so freely. 
She was ready to faint, and fell upon her knees 
and wept bitterly, humbly asking pardon. Bo- 
naparte himself was moved, helped her up, led 
her to a chair, and requested her to be quiet and 
composed. These kind words restored her spi- 
rits, and she was able to listen to the following 
friendly werds: ‘*‘ Madame, you have been a lit- 
tle imprudent in speaking so freely of me to stran- 
gers; happily, for you, these words have rot been 
heard by Fouche or one of his agents; you would 
not come off so easily. Let this be a warning to 
you for the future. Here is your money, and 
give this (20,000 franks) to your children, and 
say to them that if the mother is not my friend, 
I wish at least the children should be!” It was 
by such means that he made himself popular.— 
Compare him now with Louis Philip and his po- 
pularity. 





THe SorcereER AcQuiTTED.—A fortune-tel- 
ler was arrested at his theatre of divination al 


fresco, at the corner of the Rue de Bussy in Paris, 


and carried before the tribunal of correctional 
police. ‘* You know how to read the future?” 
said the President, a man of great wit, but too 
fond of a joke for a magistrate. 


‘*T do, M. le President,’’ replied the sorcerer. 

“In this case,” said the judge, “‘you know the 
judgment we intend to pronounce.” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Well, what will happen to you ?” 

“* Nothing.” 

* You are sure of it ?” 

* You will acquit me!” 

** Acquit you!” 

** There is no doubt of it.” 

* Why?” 

** Because, sir, if it had been your intention to 
condemn me, you would not have added irony to 
misfortune.” 


The President, disconcerted, turned to his 
brother judges ; and the sorcerer was acquitted. 
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The subjoined story, we have little doubt, is 
the mere coinage of the brain of some crusty old 
bachelor. It is well told nevertheless. 


“CAN YOU KEEP A SECRET!” 


“‘ Dorothy,” said lcuaxsop, pale and trembling, 
to his wife, “‘ Dorothy, I have a secret, and if I 
thought you would keep it inviolable, I would not 
hesitate to reveal it to you; but, O Dorothy, wo- 


LB) 





an. 

“* Why, Ichabod, it must certainly be a secret 
of great importance, for yeu are in a woful agi- 
tation. You know, kusband, you can place im- 
plicit confidence in your wife. Have I ever 
given you occasion to doubt my fidelity ?” 

‘“‘ Never, never, Dorothy, but the secret I have 
to communicate is one that requires more than 
ordinary faithfulness and prudence, to prevent 
you from divulging it. Oh, dear! I shudder 
when I think on it!” 

* Why, husband, do you know how your lips 
tremble, and your eyes roll? What is the mat- 
ter? Ichabod! you surely cannot mistrust the 
confidence of one who vowed at the altar to be 
faithful to you. Come, unbosom yourself.” 

** May I rely on your fidelity ?” 

“ Ichabod, you know you may.” 

“ Well then, we are both ruined! undone! | 
have committed murder !” 

* Murder !” ! 

* Yes, murder! and I have buried him at the 
foot of a tree in the orchard !”’ 

“Oh, awful! Ichabod. Committed murder! 
then, indeed, we are ruined and our children 
with us.” 

Icuapop left the room, and Dororuy hurried 
off to a neighbour’s. Mrs. PRaTTvie observed a 
great change in Dorothy’s countenance, and in 
her general appearance; so great as to cause 
her to inquire into the cause of it. 

* Oh, Mrs. Prattle,” said Dorothy, ‘‘1 am the 
most miserable of women! I am ruined forever.” 

“Mercy, Dorothy, how gloomy you look! 
What has turned up to make you look so deject- 
ed? Why how you sigh! woman. Tell me the 
cause.” 

“1 wish I might, Mrs. Prattle, but the occasion 
of my unhappiness is a secret which I am now 
not permitted to divulge.” 

* OQ! you may tell me, Morothy. I shall never 
speak of it again.” 

* Will you promise never to reveal it to any 
person living ?” 

‘* You know, Dorothy, I never tell seerets.” 

“Well, Mrs. Prattle—I scarcely dare say it— 

my husband has committed murder, and buried 
him at the foot of a tree in the orchard! he told 
me of it himself! For heaven’s sake don’t name 
it to any one.” 
_“ Murder; your husband committed murder! 
indeed, indeed, Dorothy, you have reason to 
think yourself ruined! Poor thing! I pity you 
from the bottom of my heart!” 

Dorotuy went home weeping, and, leaving 
her dough half kneaded and her infant crying in 
the cradle, hastened to hold a tete-a-tete with a 
Mrs. Tetuatyt. Soon after the confab ended, 
the report of Ichabod’s having committed mur- 
der became general and the disclosure of the 
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CAN YOU KEEP A SECRET—SAGACITY OF RATS, 
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fact was traced to his wife Dorothy. Process 
was immediately issued against him by a magis- 
trate, before whom, and in the presence of @ 
multitude of anxious spectators, he gave the fol 
lowing explanation. % 

“ My object,” said Ichabod, “in the course 1 
have pursued was to test the capability of | a 
wife to keep asecret. Ihave committed mur- — 


der, inasmuch as I killed a toad and buried it at — 


the foot of a tree in my own orchard. How far 
my wife is capable of keeping a secret has been 
sufficiently proved ; and, with respect tothe mur- 
der, those who feel any interest in it are at liber- 
ty tu inspect the body.” 





Extraordinary Sagacity of Rats—We have 
read and heard of numerous and striking instan- 
ces of the sagacity of rats; but we do not remem- 
ber any more extraordinary than the following, 
which has been communicated to us by a gentle- 
man connected with the Peak Forest Canal Com- 
pany The workmen at the Crist Quarry at 

ugsworth, which belongs to the Canal Com- 
pany, have a horn in which they keep oil for the 
axles of their wagons, &c. which they have 
been in the habit of placing on the ground in an 
upright position. To their very great surprise 
they have several times recently found the 
horn filled to the brim with very small stones, 
and nearly the whole of the oil gone. This cir - 
cumstance puzzled them exceedingly, and in or- 
der to discover the way in which the é#l had been 
extracted, they placed the horn containing a 
quantity of oil, in its old position, and covered 
the ground about it with very soft clay.— The 
next morning, they found, as before, that the 
horn had been filled with stones; the oil was 
gone; and the clay was covered with impressions 
evidently from the feet of rats.— Manckester 
Paper. 





Licenses to beggar and kill as many of his 
Majesty’s subjects as the public good may re- 
guire.—The parliamentary committee, after re- 
marking that intemperance bas for some years 
past been increasing among the laboring classes 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, go on to 
mention, among the immediate causes of this 
alarming state of things, the increased number 
of places where intoxicating drinks are sold, 
being new estimated “ at one for about every 
twenty families throughout the United King- 
dom.” According to this estimate, as there are 
25,000,000 of people, and at least 4,000,000 of 
families, on the two islands, there must be about 
200,000 establishments, large and small, from the 
towering gin palace down to the miserable mud 
cabin where the poison is dealt out by wholesale 
and retail to millions of customers. Now if each 
of these places was turned into a stagnant pool, 
sending fevers and death into the surroundin 
habitations; all their wasting miasms would 
bear no proportion to the physical and moral ra- 
vages of strong drink. Nay, if the Upas was 
no fable, and 200,000 of the oozing shoots could 
be brought,and planted all over the British isles, 
they would scarcely emit more pestilence than 
is now sent forth from the licensed dram-shops 
of the three kingdoms. 







MWBUG LOVE GAN WDB PORGHA, 


»A favorite Ballad, from the Songs of the Legends and Traditions of Ireland 


Sung by FAadame Caravorit Allan, 
WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ, 


(It is related of Carolan, the Irish bard, that after his loss of sight, and the lapse of twenty 
years, he recognized his first love by the touch of her hand.) 
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TRUE LOVE CAN NE’ER FORGET. 
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“True love can ne'er forget, 
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love thee yet, darling 
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Long years are past and o’er Where the minstrel sat alone, 
Since from this fatal shore, There the lady tatr hath gone, 
Cold hearts and cold winds bore Within his hands she plac’d her own, 
My love from me.” The bard dropt on his knee: 
Scarcely the minstrel spoke, From his lip soft blessings came, 
When quick, with flashing stroke, He kiss’d her hand with truest flame, 
A boat’s light oar the silence broke, In trembling tones he named her name, 
Over the sea. Though her he could not see. 
Soon upon her native strand, But oh! the touch the bard could tell. 
Doth a lovely lady land, Of that dear hand remember’d well, 
While the minstrel’s love-taught hand Ah! by many a secret spell, 
Did oer his sweet harp run. Can true love trace his own, 
‘6 True love can never forget, For true love can never forget, 
Fondly as when we met, Fondly as when they met, 
Dearest I love thee yet, He lov’d his lady yet, 
My darling one.” iis darling’ one. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE FEMALE SEX, 
From a discourse by the Rev. Mr. Winslow. 


s is essential to every 


ters, because their parents are able to support 
them, or because the motheror servants assume 
the burden of domestic care, or because they 
are looking for some connection which will ex- 
empt them frem the necessity of personal effort, 
form habits of fixed and hopeless indolence ! 


class. 
tion of the poor, to appear above the necessity 
of effort. But it is a false and pernicious senti- 
ment. We were made for action ; we are never 
in true honor, but when actively engaged to the 
extent of our ability in accomplishing some 


vide support for his family, does it therefore fol- 
low that wives and daughters have nothing or 
little todo? Bynomeans. 
a most important service for them, and they are 
still as sacredly bound to make the most they 
possibly can of all their time and strength, in 
some useful employment, as if they were com- 
pelled to do it for their daily bread. To be dili- 
gently and usefully employed to the extent of her 
ability is one of the first lessons to be inculcated 
upon the little miss, and to be continually im- 
pressed upon her through all the subsequent pe- 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE FEMALE SEX. 





riods of her childhood, youth and womanhood.— 


the most monetiing 
young women att 


ing the talent is with them a crying sin. 
But the b/ameis not wholly theirs. 


as possible. 


daily fe 


ments, her mid-day hours in sauntering and 
lounging about, or exposing her person in the 


she! What notion can be more false and perni- 
cious? Yet I need not tell you it is popular, com- 
mon, extending to all classes and conditions of 
society. Many of all classes are aiming to bring 
up their daughters in this way. So countenanced 
is it, that the daughters of the poorest as well as 








or of the more severe and useful labors of the| ence the influence of their wives as a dead 
mind, whether in acquiring or impairing know- | weight upon them, to bring down their tottering 
dodges or of the wants and reliefs of the poor | resolution to the dust. é 
and needy ;—and the more she spends her morn- | look after the education of their children;— 
ings in bed, her evenings at novels or amuse-| hence their little ones must be committed en- 


streets,—the more of an accomplished lady, is! to shoot up atrandom. ‘They have not sufficient 





of the richest often blush to have it said or sup- 













































posed, that they have been engaged in some t 
useful employment. I repeat it, the fault is not 
— so much in the young women as in those who b 
he next qualification is a habit of industry. | have the charge of Crineius them up, and in h 
roductive virtue ; it | public sentiment. For a young man to be use- fi 
buld be early formed and vigorously maintain- | fully engaged, is necessary to his good standing pe 
The temptations with young women in the | in society ; but for a young womun to be thus 7 
esent state of society to neglect it are numer- | engaged, is not only not necessary, but rather 5 
s, and toooften fatal. How many of our daugh- | prejudicial to her character as a refined and ac- y 
complished lady ! T 
This public sentiment falling in with the na- T 
tural disposition to idleness, is it strange that the th 
result is a wide-spread and most melancholy pa- st 
ralysis of female energy? 1 speak with due and ry 
considerate limits when I assert, that in a large uf 
This evil is by no means confined to any one | class of females not one-tenth part of useful re- 7 
It is the pride of the rich, it is the ambi- | sults are accomplished. Their lives, compared of 
with what they might be, are almost a barren * 
waste, a dead blank in the scale of being. In- shi 
stead of being any thing that resembles corner Pic 
stones polished after the similitude of a palace, r 
their history is rather that of hot-house plants.— i 
ood ; and this is as true of women as of man.— | They spring into being, vegetate, and are gazed 
ecause it devolves on the man mainly to pro- | at, perhaps admired, for a little season; they 
then fade and vanish away forever! 
The evil of this indolence in females extends I 
There still remains | to every ong 3 with which they have to do. A sess 
grasshopper becomes to thema burden. Toac- in 
complish even a little thing costs them a prodi- cou 
| gious and most exhausting effort. They cannot he 
endure to study ;—herce they must have teach- ean 
ers that will save them from the necessity of it, a cl 
and yet by superficial means flatter them and hun 
their parents with a fine show of learning. They Wh 
cannot endure to think ;—hence they must have gen 
books of the most light and popular character, avai 
addressed principally to their imaginations and pare 
Considering the great proneness to indolence in j feelings. They cannot endure any domestic la- my 
all human beings, and the faet that fashion and ' bor ;—henace they must remain in ignorance of ness 
respectability so much sanction it in certain | the things to be done in their own households, Aga 
classes of females, it may be regarded as one of | and thus subject themselves and their families to l het 
and dangerous vices of our) those numerous troubles from servants, which store 
e present time. There is with | result from the ignorance and inefficiency of the hills. 
multitudes of them anenormous waste of energy, | mistress; to say nothing of the sacrifice of pro- and 
physical, intellectual and moral; the sin of bury- | perty in domestic wastes, for the want of some good 
| one to look well to the ways of her household.— char: 
The views | They cannot endure to walk !—hence they must Agai 
entertained by many of the other sex, and faise | be provided with a coach, not only when itis withe 
notions of refinement encouraged by society at | really necessary, but when they might as well fool n 
large, have contributed to make our daughters | waik, and when walking would comport much scept 
suppose that it is essential to the character and | better with their means. They have not suff- ble. 
standing of a lady to be as indolent and useless | cient energy to sympathize with the cares, the Witho 
The least that she can know expe- | duties and trials of their husbands ;—hence their in ae 
rimentally of the manner inwhich even her own | husbands must bear their burdens alone, uncared syster 
is prepared, or her ownclothes made; | for and unaided; and sometimes even experi- idiot f 








They cannot endure to 








has bd 
tirely to others to toil for them alone, (thankless is virt 
task !) or their young minds must be permitted Ney 

Patie 
knowledge to select the best teachers ;—hence count 
their children must take their chance. ‘Phey ful, n¢ 
have not sufficient resolution to govern their iis © 






children: hence they raust, so far as the mother 
is concerned, go ungoverned, and perhaps, a8 4 












consequence, be ruined. And, finally they,some- 
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times become so irresolute that they cannot, 
without a ghostly effort, even return their neigh- 
bor’s friendly call; and the consequence per- 
haps is green eyed jealousy and a breach of 
friendship. All is full of evil, trouble, disaster, 
resulting from their indolence and inefficiency. 
Their suns rise and set; weeks, months, and years 
run on; they bring almost nothing to pass, and 
yet they complain of having so much to do!— 
They are laboriously employed in doing nothing. 
Their health becomes feeble; their spirits droop; 
they become nervous, peevish, unhappy ;—in- 
stead of shedding light and joy over the domestic 
circle, they render it unhappy ;—Yes, the beau- 
tiful and admired daughter, or the engaging wife 
and mother, as she appears in the excitements 
of the drawing room or the assembly, too often 
retires to the domestic circle, where most of all 
she should make her excellence to be seen and 
felt, there to exhibit the bitter fruits of selfish in- 
dolence in the everlasting sighs and complaints 
of peevish discontent ! 





Original. 


GREATNESS. 


By nature all men are nearly equal. All pos- 
sess bodies and are endowed with living souls. 

Nature is not partial. Who, by looking on the 
countenance of an infant, can truly predict, that 
he will become a king? or by viewing his face, 
ean properly assert, he will be a beggar? Let 
a child from the royal palace, and one from an 
humble cottage, be clothed in like apparel.— 
Who can observe a difference? A man can 
generally make himself honorable. Of what 
avail is parentage? Am I great because my 
parents were? AmI to be worshipped because 
my father was of noble rank? No; true great- 
ness is not handed down from father to son.— 
Again, what does riches signify? What, though 
Ihave silver and gold? What, theugh I have 
stores in every city, and cattle upon a thousand 
hills? Riches often take te themselves wings, 
and treasures continue but for a season. A 
good name is better than wealth, and a virtuous 
character more precious than silver or gold.— 
Again, what is office? A man may be a king 
without semse, and a president without virtue. A 
fool may sit on a throne and a Barbarian sway a 
sceptre. Further, much reading makes net no- 
ble. Men may pore over a thousand volumes 
without true knowledge. Wisdom is not found 
in every book, nor sound reasoning, in every 
system of logic. —The monarch sometimes has an 
idiot for a son, and the rich often bear the curse 
of their neighbors. Book-worms are frequently 
mere borrowers of other men’s thoughts; and 
the apparently good, sometimes are wolves, in 
sheep's clothing. Who then is great? He who 
has become eminent by sedf-denying efforts, and 
is virtuous without selfish motives. 

Newton discovered the laws of gravitation, by 
patient thought; and Washington liberated his 
country by striving todo it. Franklin was use- 
ful, not because his father had been. He cut 
his own path; he broke the way for himself.— 
Alexander conquered the world, not because 
Philip was king of Macedon; and the ambitious 
Napoleon was extolled, not because glory is 
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hereditary. In short every man fashions him- 
self. Would you be useful’ then, be diligent. 
Would 4 os gain immortal renown? then be dili 
gent. Would you be happy. here and hereafter 
then be diligent in well doing. Diligence 
wrought wonders. Saunderson, though 
from infancy, yet by persevering industr 
came one of the first mathematicians. De 
thenes, by diligence removed mountains of d 
culties. He spoke with pebbles in his mouff 
that he might have a distinct pronunciation; he 
spoke on the sea shore, that he might become 
familiar with tumult; he repeated verses going 
up hill, that his voice might be strengthened. 
Ye, then, who would become truly great, 
arouse from your slumbers. Not ancestry, nor 
high station, nor riches, nor extensive reading 
can make you eminent. They may assist; but 
most depends upon yourself. hen break away 
from habits of negligence. Arise from your 
pillows before the morning sun illuminates your 
dwelling. Be not discouraged ; others have gone 
before and shown what man is capable of doing. 
The higher you ascend the hill of science and 
usefulness, the more easy, the more pleasant. 
but the richest fruit is near the summit. G. G’ 





MILITARY GLORY. 


The rolling drum, the brattling trumpet, the 
nodding plume, the waving banner, the bristlin 
bayonet, the shining sword, the prancing st 
and the heavy ordnance, will roll you the eyes 
of the veriest poltroon with heroic ecstacy, even 
in a time of confirmed peace ; judge, then, how 
the real ginooine crack and bullet of a regular 
engagement must have thrilled the blood in the 
lusty veins of my old friend Josh—yes, Josh—for 
that isthe name of a hero. Col. Hunks as he was 
called by the men, for no particular reason as I 
could ever learn, save that nicknaming superior 
officers is an abstract part of military discipline 
omitted in the “articles of war’—Col. Hunks 
commanded a detachment of cavairy on an ex- 
pedition against the Indians in one of our Florida 
frolics, when the enemy “bushed,” and under 
cover of this advantage picked off some of our 
best men. “ By the mountains of Maine,” swore 
the Colonel, “this wont do. Company dismount,” 
he bellowed in a voice of thunder, “every seventh 
man hold seven horses, the rest prepare for the 
bush and follow me,” and in an instant, the thick 
wood was reverberating with the gallant cheers 
of a determined treop. The green leaves con- 
cealed what the quick report and clashing 
steel gave note was going on. Josh couldn't 
stand it; his dander ris at every crack; at last 
drawing his pistols from the holster, he bid the 
horses go to the devil, and bounded into the fray. 
The work was presently done, and the U. S. 
victorious. On the return of the party, the Co- 
lonel’s horse, one of the seven entrusted to the 
care of Josh, was among the missing. 

** Josh!” sung out the Colonel, with such ener- 
gy thata rock abeut halfa mile off echoed “Josh!” 
And Josh appeared with his face begrimed like 
that of a powder monkey, and bleeding on the 
temple from a slight blow of a tomahawk. “Here 
um [ Kurnel—Lord you needn’t holler-so, you 
must ha’ thought [I was in the mountings! of 
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aine.’’--‘‘Rascal, where are the horses?” “Aw- 
ily scorched, if they went where | told ’em to 
».”’ +‘ You scoundrel——” ‘“ Corporal—Kur- 

—Corporal, dont promotion me too far at 
e,” interrupted Josh, audaciously pretending 
believe that he was about to be rewarded for 
s heroic exploit in whieh he had “‘broken duty” 

Participate. “ You and I are townsmen I be- 
Neve,’ said the Colonel with cool anger, “and 
re you not ashamed todisgrace your native vil- 
age by mutiny in the ranks.” ‘* Well, I know 
it aint exactally according to law to disobey or- 
rs not in no case, but look here Kurnal,” said 
osh, with a look full of meaning “‘ when you go 
back to our town, the gals will all say, “‘ Oh Kur- 
hal, tell us where you was in that ’ere skrim- 
mage.” And then you’llsay, “Me? O,I was in 
the bush, killing Ingens, certainly. And then the 

Is will say, and where was Josh, Kurnall ? and 
then you’d say, ‘Josh? O, Josh, let me see—Josh, 
ah, he was holding the horses’——No, I'll be 
hanged if you shall—I’ll catch ’em though,” and 
he was off like the skip of a flea, while the Colo- 
nel turned away to conceal a laugh.— Baltimore 
Transcript. 



























































Grecian Beauty.—-My idea’ of Grecian 
Beauty had been so exalted by the poet and the 
sculptor, that I had expected to meet scarce any 
but angels and syrensat every step and turn, in- 
stead of which, they struck me as being some un- 
fortunate maniacs who had by some chance es- 
caped from their keepers, as I appeal to all my 
reasonable readers if there be not a degree of 
madness, in the summer season, in the burning 
climate of Greece, to dress in shawls, velvets, 
and heavy cloths trimmed with furs, add to which 
turbans puffed out to such extravagant dimen- 
sions as no rational being in any civilized coun- 
try could think of wearing, without she were de- 
termined to astonish every passer-by; and, not 
content with the extraordinary appearance of 
these over be-puffed head-dresses, they must 
stick a quantity of real flowers in them, with so 
little regard either to form, color, or assortment, 
that one might reasonably suppose they were all 
acting the part of Crazy Jane. Nor were their 
personal charms by any means calculated to 
compensate for these extravaganza. Their eyes 
are generally considered fine , butas | would say 
the expression was harsh, mostly very dark, 
and surmounted by a pair of man’s eyebrows: 
the mouth and nose being equally, the counte- 
nance has a masculine appearance; and as to 
their complexions, ene.might imagine that they 
stained themselves with tobaccojuice. Their 
heads are naturally large, the effect of which they 
increase by their outrageous manner of adorn- 
ing them. Their stature is mostly very short 
and their waists generally rival in thickness 
the rest of their person ; but they are frequently 
so constructed as to appear much smaller when 
sitting than standing. What the French call 
tournure could not Se expected from the little 
communication they have had with polished na- 
tions; but nature has prevented any possibility 
of hoping that even education could confer ele- 
gance of deportment, as what possible grace can 
ever be produced from a large head stuck upon 


GRECIAN BEAUTY—POISONOUS CANDLES. 


Potsonous CANDLEs.—The attention of the 
Westminster Medical Society, at their last and 
at a previous sitting, was directed toa subject 
materially affecting the public health—that of 
white arsenic having been detected toa con- 
siderable extentin some candles, which are very 
much in appearance like wax, owe their beauty 
and brilliancy in burning to arsenic, which fact 
has been proved by experiments made by Mr. 
Everett, the lecturer on chemistry at the Middle- 
sex Hospital, and Mr. Phillips, of Saint Thomas’s 
Hospital, Dr. Scott also stated that two manu- 
facturers of these new German wax lights had 
acknowledged to him that the quantity used 
was one part of white arsenic to twenty-seven 
parts of fatty matter. Considerable discussion 
ensued in the society as to the effect of sucha 
deleterious substance like arsenic being consum- 
ed in this way in houses or crowded churches— 
in some of which they had been lately introduced, 
as also in theatres. 

From the known ill effects of this mineral on 
those persons who are in the habit of using it in 
various manufactories, as wellas the wretched 
breath and short lives of miners in Saxony and 
other parts from which it is procured, in combi- 
nation with substances, most of the merhbers 
were led to consider that its effects would be ex- 
ceedingly injurious to health and that it was right 
the public should be made acquainted with the 
fact. One or two members stated that they had 
used the candles for some time without experi- 
encing any ill effects, while others of a weaker 
habit of body had found them injurfous. The 
candle may be known to contain white arsenic, 
if on blowing it out, the wick smells like garlic; 
a fact indicating the presence of metallic arsen- 
ic, in which state a small portion only of the 
mineral is—the great proportion being white ar- 
senic—the most deadly form of poison. The lights 
in question are sold cheap, and in many instances 
a fraud is practised on the public by the substi- 
tution ef them for true wax-lights ; the fraud may 
be detected by the test we have mentioned.— 
Standard. 





At the time that Francis I. of France was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia, one of his 
officers, the valorous Chevalier Bauregard, smit- 
ten by the charms of an Italian lady, named Au- 
relia, of a noble family, declared his passion to 
her. Aurelia, although she was flattered by the 
declaration, refused his pretensions, on the 
grounds of the levity of the French character 
and their national indiscretion. The extreme 
violence of the Chevalier’s love urged him to 
propose to the lady to put his constancy to any 
proof she could think proper. Aurelia accept- 
ed the proposition, and engaged to marry him if 
he would consent to remain dumb for six months. 
The chevalier promised, and from that time 
never opened his lips. He returned to Paris 
among his friends, and relations, who lamented 
the singular infirmity he had brought with him 
from the army. Bauregard expressed himself 
only by signs ; the physicians were sent for, he 
refused their assistance. The captive King was 
at length restored to his people, but his joy at 
his return was lessened by the situation of the 





a little dumpy woman? 








unfortunate Chevalier, who was honored with 
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the King’s particular friendship. Francis sent 
his best docters to his favorite, who this time ac- 
cepted their medicines, but to no effect. The 
King’s attachment went so far as to employ even 
the Charlatans, who in his time, as well as at 
present, pretended to possess specifics for all 
evils. He even called in those that dealt in 
charms, but to no purpose. All the court were 
hopeless of his cure, when a fair fortune teller 
presented herself, and wrote to the King that she 
would undertake the restoration of the Cheva- 
lier to his speech. Being sent for, she was in- 
troduced to Bauregard, when she addressed him 
by the single word—Speak ! !! Bauregard im- 
mediately recognised in the stranger his beloved 
Aurelia, who had Jong witnessed his constancy 
and devotion. Francis was sensibly affected at 
the event, and presented them with a rich mar- 
riage portion. It is not now a-days that men 
become dumb for love, though many keep their 
silence for interest. Thereare few Bauregards 
in the present age. 


THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX. 








The following anecdote is extracted from the 


“Memoirs of Marshall Count de Rochambeau,” | 


who, it will be recollected, was the commander 
of the French army which was sent to our aid 
in the war of the revolution. 

Ishall here venture to interrupt the regular 
narrative, says this writer, to relate an anecdote 


fitted to exemplify tse character of the good re- | 


publicans of Connecticut. In going to this con- 


ferenee the carriage which conveyed Admiral | 


the Chevalier de Ternay and myself, broke down. 
I sent Fersen, my first aid-de-camp, in search 
of a wheelwright who resided at the distance of 
a mile from the place where the accident hap- 
pened. Fersen returned to inform me, that he 
had feund a man sick of a quartan fever, who 
had answered him that his hat full of guineas 
would not tempt him to work in the night. 
quested the admiral to go with me that we might 
entreat him together. We told him that Gener- 
al Washington was to arrive that evening at 
Hartford, for the purpose of conferring with us 
the next day, and that the object would be de- 
feated, unless he mended our vehicle. ‘ You 
are no liars,” said he, *“‘ [ have read in the news- 
paper that Washington is to be there this evening 
toconfer with you: I see this isa public mat- 
ter: your carriage shall be ready at six in the 
morning.” And soit was.. On our return from 
the conference at Hartford, one of our wheels 
gave way nearly at the same spot, and at the 
same hour ; and we were obliged to have recourse 
toourold friend. ‘*‘ What,’ said he,“tdo you 
want me to work again in the night ?” “ Alas! 
yes,” was my reply ; ‘Admiral Rodney is arrived, 
and has tripled the enemy’s naval force, and we 
must get back with allspeed to Rhode Island, ia 
order to be ready for his attacks.” “ But,” rejoin- 
ed the wheelright,“what ate you going todo with 
your six ships against tweésty English ships?” 
“It will be a fine day for msif they attempt to 
destroy us at our anchorage.” ‘* Come,” said 
.he,“*you are clever fellows; you shall have your 
carriage at five o’clock in the morning: but be- 
fore | begin te work, tell me, if there is no barm 





THE SPIRIT OF SEVENTY-SIX—SPITTING IN THE FACE. 
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in the question, are you pleased with Washing- 
ton, and is he so with you?” We assured him 
that this was the case. His patriotic feelin 
were gratified, and he was again as good as his 
word. Such was the public spirit which anima- 
ted not only this worthy mechanic, but almost 
all the inhabitants of the interior, and particu- 
larly the freeholders of Connecticut. 





SPITTING IN THE Face A MArxk oF INFAMY. 
—We,in this country, have no idea how closely 
spitting and shame are blended together by the 
people of the east. Niebuhr tells us that not- 
withstanding the Arabs pique themselves upon 
their coolness, yet if one man should happen to 
spit beside another, the latter will not fail to 
avenge himself of the imaginary insult. “Ina 
caravan,” says he,“‘I once saw an Arab highly 
offended with a man, who, in spittiag, had acei- 
dentally bespattered his beard with some small 
part of the spittle. {[t was with difficulty that he 
could be appeased by him who he imagined had 
offended him, and even although he humbly ask- 

ed his pardon, and kissed his beard in token of 
'submission.” Monsieur d’Arvieux says, that 
the Arabs never spit before their superiors : and 
Chardin tells us, that spitting on the ground, in 
speaking of any one’s actions, is held throughout 
| the east as an expression of, great detestation. 
By reference to Deut. xxv. 9. it will be seen 
/among the Jews, spitting in the face was pre- 
scribed by law as one of the marks of disgrace 
for non-compliance with the law given in that 
| chapter; and in the text above, it would appear 
that a father’s spitting in his daughter’s face, 
would so much dishonor her, as to induce her 
to hide herself from public view for seven days. 
| It is narated by Hanway, that when a rebel chief 
was brought as a prisoner before Nadir Shah’s 
general, he ordered his soldiers to spit in his face, 
as the greatest indignity which he could put upon 
him. 


| 











| In the reign of Charles I. the spirit of faction 
_arose to such virulence against Laud, the Pri- 
| mate, that even the softer sex opened upon him 
the battery of vulgar and insolent invective. An 
| instance is related by Heylyn, the biographer of 
\this great man, in which the Primate adroitly 
foiled an antagonist of this description with her 
|'own weapons. Lady Davies, the widow of the 
| Attorney-general of Ireland, took upon her- 
| self, in the true spirit of fanaticism, to prophesy 
| against Laud, shortly before his advancement to 
|the episcopal see; believing that the spirit of 
| Daniel had passed into her, because out of the 
| letters of her name, Eleanor Davies, she could 
form the anagram, Reveal O Daniel; though, by 
the way, it had too much by an L and to@dif 
by anS. While the other bishops andygiey 
were gravely endeavouring fo: on hub 
wretched fanatic by arguments 
‘scripture, Laud went a regi 
» Taking a pen-he, wrote ua oD 
Eleanor Davies==\i ‘go mad ca Eadie, 
presented it toi damm, I see you 
build nrugh OF vé found one 
out wh 
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144 THE INCOMPARABLE RUSSIAN—INTREPIDITY. 


THE INCOMPARABLE RUSSIAN. 


In the summer of the year 1810, as a lady was 
walking with her child upon the banks of the 
Canal of St. Catharine at Petersburgh, the child 
suddenly slipped from her hand, and fell into the 
Canal. The mother in despair was going to 
plunge after her child, when a young man pre- 
vented her, and promised her instant assistance. 
He took a fine large Spaniel that followed him, 
and threw him into the water, calling out as loud 
as he could, Bring him. Bring him; the saga- 
cious dog instantly dived; and when he came up 
again, was seen holding the child by the shirt 
collar; he quickly swam to the shore, and laid 
his precious burden gently down at the feet of 
the mother. She in an ecstacy of joy, took the 
child in her arms, and divided her caresses be- 
tween him andthe dog. The father of the child 
appeared: “1 return you sir, (said he to the 
young man) a thousand thanks ; you have saved 
the life of my only child.” “ Your thanks, (said 
the young man) are more justly due to the kind 
Providence of the Almighty, which brought me 
hither.” ‘* Accept, (said the father) a thousand 
rubles, as a reward for your humane exertions, 
—“excuse, (said the young man) my declining 
your handsome offer: you are in fact much more 
indebted to the exertions of my dog than to me.” 
** Well then, (said the gentlemap)-I will give you 
a thousand rubles for your do#”’ ‘* A quarter 
of an hour ago, (replied the young man) | did not 
think him worth a thousand rubles; but he has 
saved the life of ahuman being, | would not take 
the thousand for him.” The young man then 
rushed into the crowd of spectators, and the en- 
raptured father and mother could not by any in- 
quiry find owt whohe was. The Emperor Alex- 
ander was informed of the affair, and was.de- 
sirous to discover the yourg man; but the search 
he ordered to be made, although diligently pur- 
sued, was fruitless. 








InrREPIDITY.—We do not remember, among 
the many anecdotes.of duelling, to have met with 
one displaying more hardihood than the follow- 
ing, which though it happened many years ago, 
and was related to us by an eye witness, we have 
never seen in print: Mr.Spring had a farm onan 
island in Saco river, from which he builta bricge 
to the main land, where it would encroach upon 
the land of his neighbour Mr. Dennett. ‘Tne 
channel was not very bread, and a few rods be- 
low avere some considerable falls. Spring built 
abutments, and laid the string-pieces ; but Den- 
nett came in the night and tore them down. 
Spring naturally enraged, threatened that if he 
did it again, he should answer for it to him per- 
sonally. Unawed by this threat, nosooner were 
the beams again laid on the abutments than he 
destroyed so much of the works as to leave but 
one string-piece remaining, and that a beam 
eight inches square over the river, where a fall 
would be as certain a death, as from the Goat 
Island bridge above Niagara. According to his 
previous threat, Spring challenged Dennett to 
mortal combat. ‘I won’t fight,” said Dennett, 


* but Lil tell you what 1 willdo.” ‘* Well.” “Vii 
take a keg of powder with a lighted candle, and 
carry it on the centre of that string-piece. You 








shall sit on one end.of it and I on the other til] 
the old candle burns down to the pewder. That 
will be the best test of our courage.” 

This terrible proposal was agreed to. The 
frail timber bent beneath them as they coolly 
walled out and placed the keg in the middle, 
over the roaring flood below, stuck the blaz- 
ing candle into it, and sat down to watch its 
burning. Hundreds, were gathered on each side, 
awaiting in breathless silence the issue. Spring 
was a large fat man, and as the candle burned 
slowly towards the powder, Le was observed to 
grow more and more nervous, wriggling on his 
seat, and looking one way and the other. Atlast, 
when the flame was but half an inch from the 
surface, he could keep still no longer, but incon- 
tinently got up and made his escape. Dennett, 
who had throughout displayed the utmost cool- 
ness, now very carefully took the blazing candle 
out of the cask, threw it into the water, and with 
the powder as his prize went off in the opposite 
direction. The building of the bridge was for- 
ever abandoned.— Buffalo Patriot. 





Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, was so 
remarkably fond of children, that he suffered the 
sons of the Prince Royal to enter his apartment 
whenever they thought proper. One day, while 
he was writing in his closet, the eldest of these 
princes was playing at shuttlecock near him.— 
The shuttlecock happened to fall upon the table 
at which the King sat, who threw it at the young 
prince and continued to write. The shuttlecock 
falling on the table a second time, thej King 
threw it back, looked sternly at the child, who 
promised that no accident of the Ikxind should 
happen again; the shuttlecock, however, fell a 
third time, and even upon the paper on which 
the King was writing. Frederick then took the 
shuttlecock and put it in his pocket ; the little 
prince humbly asked pardon, and begged the 
king to return him his shuttlecock. Huis Majes- 
ty refused: the prince redoubled his entreaties 
but no attention was paid to then; the young 
prince at length being tired of begging, advanco- 
ed boldly towards the King, put his two hands 
on his sides and tossing back his little head with 
great haughtiness, said, in a threatening tone, 
‘Will your Majesty give me my shuttlecock, Yes 
or No?’ The King burst into a fit of laughter, 
and taking the shuttlecock out of his pocket, re- 
turned it to the prince, saying, ‘You are a,brave 
boy, you will never suffer Silesia to be taken 
from you.’ 





The Jews are exceedingly numerous in, War- 
saw, as well as in every part of the kingdom: 
The population of that city may be put down at 
125,0U0 at least, of whom 35,000 if not more, are 
Jews. The whole population of the kingdom was, 
in 1829, according to the census of that year, 
about 4,000,000 of souls, of whom, 3,400,000 were 
Roman Catholics, 100,000 of the Greelx Church, 
150,000 Lutherns, 5,000 German reformed, 40! 
000 Jews, and 5,000 of other sects. It,is belie’ 
ed that the Jews are fully half a million. Almost 
all the Poles are Roman Catholics. The Luther 
ans,and German reformed, and Germans, who 
have settled in that kingdom. 
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